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Ip Dote Bask. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE Angelus remains the 
highest priced of mod- 
ern pictures. Meisso- 
nier’s “1814” has been 
sold in Paris for 500,000 
francs—not 850,000 frs., 
as has been published in 
every newspaper in this 
country. The facts in the 
case are as follows: At 
the sale of the collection 
of Mr. Porto-Riche, on 

May 14th, a replica of the picture having brought 131,- 
ooo frs., the owner of the original, Mr. Delahante, thought 
it well to send a note to the Paris papers, pointing 
out that the Porto-Riche picture was but a copy of his, 
and much inferior to it. The original picture is dated 
1864, and was in the Salon of that year, where it was 
bought by Mr. Delahante. It remained in his collection 
until the publication of his letter ; although, according 
to the Parisian journals, * Mr. Vanderbilt "—which “ Mr. 
Vanderbilt” ?—had offered 450,000 frs. for it; the Gau- 
lois says 300,000 frs. However this may be, Mr. Dela- 
hante accepted an offer of 500,000 frs. brought him by a 
dealer a few days after his note appeared in the papers, 
the principal in the transaction being Mr. Chauchard, 
who has made his fortune as founder and director of the 
Magazin du Louvre—the “‘ Macy's” of Paris. The dealer 
got merely ten per cent commission. Mr. Delahante 
originally paid Meissonier only 70,000 frs. for the paint- 
ing ; but on the conclusion of the sale to Mr. Chauchard, 
he generously sent the artist his check for 50,000 frs., 
which, it seems to me, is the most gratifying part of the 
whole business. 





* * 
* 


THE Moniteur des Arts gives the following descrip- 
tion of the picture: “In a hoilow, deeply rutted road, 
filled with half-melted snow, Napoleon advances at the 
walking pace of his white horse, closely followed by his 
staff. His officers look gloomy and dejected; they do 
not dare to break the silence. The Emperor, his right 
hand thrust into the breast of his gray overcoat, aban- 
dons himself to bitter reflections. He is pale, his eye is 
without fire, and his mouth is distorted by fever. Be- 
hind him, in the second place, comes Ney, with his hand 
upon his hip, dressed in a dark green uniform, a gray 
overcoat buttoned about his throat, and thrown back 
with empty sleeves from the shoulder. The collar is 
raised, and he wears a general’s sash about the waist. 
He rides a dark bay horse, and seems to be the only one 
who retains confidence. Near him Berthier, on another 
bay, is wrapped in a large mantle, and seems to be re- 
signed to whatever may happen. Very little behind 
these two is General Drouot, riding a spotted gray ; he 
is half asleep, and has his right hand in the pocket of his 
black coat. Generals Gourgaut, de Flahaut and the rest 
of the staff follow, with officers of the guides, chasseurs 
and huzzars; then the escort of guides, and, in the dis- 
tance, the cuirassiers of the guard. In the extreme dis- 
tance, at the right of the picture, a drum corps, with 
drums hanging silently by their sides, precede the main 
body of infantry. The landscape is dark and foggy.” 


* * 
* 


THE London critics have little but praise for the con- 
tributions of some of the American artist contingent to 
the Royal Academy, ‘‘ The Grosvenor” and New Gallery 
exhibitions this year. F. D. Millet, whose method of 
painting more resembles that of Alma-Tadema—by 
whom ail Britons swear—than does that’ of any of his 
countrymen, The Atheneum says “has more than 
secured his position by ‘ How the Gossip Grew,’ another 
piece of humor like his ‘Anthony Van Corlear’ in last 
year’s Academy : 

‘It is a delicate and brightly painted interior of a once hand- 
some chamber, retaining traces of the quasi-Greek taste of the 
brothers Adam in the choice profiles of its decorations and sea- 
green walls picked out with gold. These forms and colors suit 
the clear open morning light pervading the room, where two 
young ladies are placed at a daintily set forth breakfast-table. 
One of them reads aloud from a letter which has just arrived, 
and the other, listening, stops in the act of drinking tea. The 
expressions are very engaging, spontaneous, and spirited, and 
there is no caricature about them—a reticence rare in modern 


English genre, and reminding us of the better class of French 
genre. In such examples we expect to find the table equipage of 
silver as delicate, crisp, firmly painted, and fine in color and 
modelling as this bright and delicately toned picture shows ; the 
white tablecioth suits the ladies’ pale blue and light amber dresses, 
as well as the green wall. The whole work has been carried out 
with good taste and complete research.” 
*  * 


* 

“A May Day Morning,” by Mr. Abbey, “the re- 
nowned book illustrator of New York,” described by 
the same writer as “ an effective study of the ‘ qualities’ 
on a large and difficult scale—his first achievement in 
oils’—is pronounced “ one of the remarkable examples 
of the year; an original and charming exercise in tone, 
tint and line, each in a low key, and all as beautifully 
harmonized as we could wishthem.” Of Ernest Parton’s 
landscapes The Athenzum is no less eulogistic. 


* * 
* 


IT must be said, though, that while the London critics 
are full.of praise for such Americans as follow the 
English conventions, they are merciless toward those 
who fail to bestow on their painting that “finish” which 
they hold must be inseparable from the best work. 
Especially unappreciative are they of those of our men 
who betray French influence. George Hitchcock’s 
“Tulip Culture” is only found worthy of indirect 
mention as a study “of the ‘qualities’ of tone and 
color.” At “The Grosvenor” the “ strangeness and 
ugliness” of Mr. Muhrman’s “ Harvesters, Evening,” are 
the only qualities the critic can find in it, and it is 
summarily dismissed as “a frightful libel on nature.” 
At The New Gallery “the large landscape with figures, 
which Mr. J. J. (sic) Sargent calls ‘Igthame Mote,’” 
The Athenzum says compels it “to wonder why an 
artist of reputation should trifle with the world and 
produce a huge exercise in raw greens and dull purples, 
a lightiess atmosphere laden with paint, and a company 
of ill-drawn, formless figures.” 

+ * 

ONCE more, it seems, Benjamin Constant misses the 
Medal of Honor at the Paris Salon. But this year it has 
gone to one whose success can provoke no envy. For 
the first time it has been voted to a landscape painter. 
The successful competitor is Louis Frangais, who is now 
in his seventy-sixth year. Although his work at the 
present Salon is not as important as that of Harpignies, 
the medal was conferred upon him in appreciation of 
his glorious artistic career. Two Americans were 
honored: Jules L. Stewart by a third-class medal, and 
Frederic P, Vinton by an honorable mention. No 
Medal of Honor was voted in the section of sculpture, 
notwithstanding the remarkable excellence of the dis- 
play. The American sculptors, Edmond Stewardson, 
Douglas Tilden, Miss Alice Ruggles, Guernsey Mitchell 
and Cyrus E. Dallin received honorable mentions. 


* * 
* 


THE fame of the high-priced Angelus has reached 
not only to Omaha and Ponkapog, but has penetrated 
the French provincial towns and has tempted an enter- 
prising showman, Vandermaesen by name, to his ruin. 
This gentleman conceived the idea of exhibiting copies 
of the famous picture in the provinces, and with true 
busineSs energy ordered half a dozen, to begin with, of 
a painter who had the honesty to sign his name, with 
the words “d’aprés Millet,” to the first copy he pro- 
duced. This did not suit the showman, who thought 
that for his purposes it would be better to have no signa- 
ture at all. He therefore got the painter to erase it; 
but afterward, pretending to have changed his mind, 
he borrowed a brush and some color and went over the 
trace of the word “ Millet,” taking care not to renew 
the rest of the signature. His cleverness will cost him 
two months in prison, to which he has been condemned 
in Rouen as a counterfeiter. 


* * 
* 


THE French Government seems to have engaged in 
the hunt for false pictures with commendable energy. 
Certain false Bastien-Lepages, a “ Peasant Smoking” 
and a “ Peasant Girl Resting on a Fagot,” are among 
the latest. They were introduced by their owner, a 
lady, to certain dealers to whom she wished to sell. 
Being doubtful of their authenticity, the dealers consulted 
M. Emile Bastien-Lepage, the painter’s brother. He 
accompanied them to the house in the rue de Presbourg 
where the pictures were, and unhesitatingly pronounced 
them ‘both forgeries. The police have now taken the 
matter in hand, and have unearthed a “ collector” who is 
possessed of several of these forged pictures—the trial 
will show whether innocently or not. 


THE late M. Spitzer did not appreciate very highly 
the works of the eighteenth century. Like Mr. Ruskin, 
he placed the flowering time of European art in the 
Middle Ages, and was accustomed to speak of the fine 
Renaissance objects in his collection as already showing 
signs of the decadence. His house, at the corner of the 
rue Villejust and the avenue Victor Hugo, is filled with 
a wonderful collection of ivories, enameis, reliquaries, 
statuettes, faiences, bronzes, arms and armor. It hasa 
main building and two projecting wings surrounding a 
court at the end of a formal garden, which opens on the 
avenue. The left wing is a sort of entrance hall. The 
ground floor of the main building, divided into many 
rooms, contains the bulk of the collection, which includes 
bas-reliefs of Della Robbia and Donatello, extremely 
rare Oiron faiences, and a great mass of objects of 
Gothic and early Renaissance workmanship. His 
special collection, however, that of arms and armor, 
occupies the second wing to the right, which is but one 
great gallery lit by windows of antique stained glass, 
and completely filled with poniards, swords and battle- 
axes, helmets, corselets and suits of mail, damascened, 
engraved, chiselled and inlaid in a tlfousand fashions. 


MR. SPITZER is said to have gone to Paris early in 
life with about $2000 in his pocket, and no very definite 
idea as to what to do with it. He bought an original 
drawing by Albert Diirer, which led him to become a 
collector. He bought a few pieces of bric-d-brac from 
time to time, sold some at a large profit, and with the 
money thus obtained made fresh purchases. He had 
good taste and some knowledge to start with, and in time 
became an expert. In this way he drifted into business ; 
but he is supposed to have made most of his money by 
speculation in real estate. The financiers for whom he 
bought pictures and other works of art are credited with 
having given him some “straight tips” as to still larger 
affairs. At any rate, he has died worth about $3,000,000, 
a large part of which is in his house and collection. He 
was a stout little man, round-faced and sharp-eyed, wear- 
ing a red wig, talking little, and sincerely devoted to.the 
arts of the Middle Ages. I trust that the publication of 
the wonderfully fine illustrated catalogue of his collection 
—noticed in The Art Amateur recently, on the occasion 
of Mr. J. W. Bouton’s announcement concerning it—will 
not be discontinued in consequence of his death. 

MONTEZUMA. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 18g9. 





IT must be admitted that the Salon had lost some of 
its. attractiveness for amateurs during the past few 
years, owing to the increasing flood of indifferent pictures 
that was accepted by the jury. This year, the quarrel 
in the French Artists’ Society and the change in the 
system of electing the Examining Committee had given 
a renewai of interest to this spring exhibition. Every- 
body who occupies himself about art was anxious to see 
what effect the recent division among the artists would 
have upon the size and quality of the display. Conse- 
quently, on varnishing day, which, in reality, is the real 
opening day of the Salon, there was an unusually large 
throng of persons, who were present not merely to gos- 
sip about the new spring toilettes that the ladies had 
brought out for the first time, but to see for themselves 
if the doleful predictions made by certain morose minds 
would be reaiized. 

In point of number the Salon this year is scarcely a 
whit behind its immediate predecessors. A great many 
people had ventured to hope that the new jury would 
be less indulgent than some of the others had been, and 
not admit, for the mere sake of filling up so much wall 
space, a lot of paintings that might just as well be left 
outside. But by force of habit the Salon jury has 
reached the conclusion that about so many paintings 
are absolutely demanded by the public. Thus, this 
year there are 2480 pictures, or 300 less than last 
year. The sculpture, engravings and drawings are 
in about the same proportion as before. This slight 
difference in the number of paintings is scarcely notice- 
able in going through the various rooms, and the eye 
soon becomes wearied in trying to discover among this 
mass anything out of the common run. Scarcely any 
remarkable works are to be found. There is the same 
general level of excellence that we have seen for the 
past half dozen years. Still, let me hasten to add that 


this level of excellence is a high one, and that as long as 
the present system of admitting so many paintings pre- 
vails we shall probably not have a more satisfactory 
display. Of course it would be idle to say that here 

















and there we do not discover on the line some pictures 
that would have been moved up higher if men like 
Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin and Dagnan-Bouveret had 
not taken their flight; still, on the other hand, the 
works of artists whose names we have been accustomed 
to see year after year are in their usual places and give 
to the Salon the same general character as of old. The 
men of established reputation show us nothing new, 
either in subject or treatment, and the younger artists 
are still groping about in uncertainty, Occasionally 
we discover an effort to break away from the old tradi- 
tions, but in the majority of cases the mark of the 
Bouguereau, Lefebvre or Julian studio is plainly visible, 
while the influence of Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Bes- 
nard and other seceders is frequently manifest. 

The landscape painters continue to make a strong 
showing both in numbers and excellence. Frangais, 
Harpignies, Guillemet, Yon and a_host of others, are 
represented by works full of sincerity, although some of 
the younger artists have an inclination to exaggerate the 
picturesque character of their studies by giving a senti- 
mental embellishment to nature. The nude has always 
a multitude of devotees among the French artists, and 
in this difficult kind they certainly hold their own 
against all other schools. Unfortunately the triviality 
and vulgarity of the subjects are often out of keeping 
with the skill displayed in rendering them. At the 
present Salon, Bouguereau, Jules Lefebvre, Benjamin 
Constant, Doucet, Maignan, Franc Lamy, Ménard, 
Lesquene, Fourrié, Commere, Moreau de Tours and 
many others have works that show profound knowledge 
of figure and tone. There are no great portraits in the 
Salon, but, as usual, many excellent ones. Bonnat’s 
President Carnot, as severely correct as the original, is 
one of the few portraits of celebrities, and the best; but 
Jules Lefebvre, Henner, Fantin-Latour, Aimé Morot, 
Paul Dubois, Rochon and others contribute fine por- 
traits of private persons. It seems to me that there is 
a tendency among the portrait painters to pay too much 
attention to accessories, to value elegance and dash- 
ing execution rather than solidity. The display of 
military painting is a choice one. Besides Detaille’s 
work, of which I shall say a word farther on, Sergent, 
Flameng, Boutigny, Cormon and Grolleron have sent 
some very interesting compositions. Great historical 
subjects are rare. Jean Paul Laurens, Scherrer, Motte 
and Arman Jean are the principal artists who remain 
faithful to this somewhat neglected branch. Anecdotal 
history has an attraction for several painters; the 
best contributions are by Rochegrosse, Fred. Hum- 
bert and Hoffbauer. Religious paintings no longer 
seem to be in favor, and by religious paintings I mean 
the old dramatic and profoundly human subjects that 
require faith and live by emotion, and which were former- 
ly renewed at nearly every generation by a new inter- 
pretation. There are, however, many representations 
of church interiors, women at prayer, and such every- 
day scenes, that have no special religious feeling or con- 
viction. The great feature of this Salon, as, in fact, it 
has been of the exhibitions of several years past, is the 
delineation of contemporary life—genre painting, as it is 
called. But, if we sometimes find a sincere and person- 
al effort to render the living reality, it is not so agreeable 
to notice that a majority of the artists choose by pref- 
erence scenes of rags and misery, surgical operations 
and “human documents” of a like nature. Mystical 
subjects abound, and denote a curious state of mind 
among many of the younger men. 

o see the increasing number of foreign exhibitors 
every year recalls the mot of Rochefort, who said a few 
years ago that, whereas the French artists formerly 
sold their pictures to foreigners, the time was fast ap- 
proaching when they would be obliged to buy of them. 
The American artists at the present Salon are numerous, 
only a few men, such as Sargent, Harrison and Dannat 
having thrown their lot in with Meissonier. Walter 
Gay has a very strong picture, a young girl seated at a 
window full of geraniums, which gives him an oppor- 
tunity to make an interesting study in white. Other 
good paintings by Americans are: “ A Widow,” Charles 
Sprague Pearce; ‘La Femme de Bouddha,” Albert 
Herter ; “La Nuit dans les Champs,” J. L. Shonborn; 
“Spring Flowers,” J. L. Stewart ; “ Letter to the Grand- 
son,” Elizabeth Gardner; cattle piece, W. N. Howe; 
“Deux Jeunes Commires,” W. S. Kendall; “A la 
Campagne,” Charles de Klyn; “ Repose,” E. N. Blash- 
field, and portraits by A. A. Anderson, W. E. Poucher, 
Thomas §S. Clarke, Carroll Beckwith, Julian Story and 
Miss A. E. Klumpke. Paul Peel, a Canadian, has a 
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very interesting picture called “ After the Bath,” and a 
Spaniard named Checa exhibits a “ Race of Roman 
Chariots,” which is skilfully grouped and full of move- 
ment. Some of the French critics sniff at what they 
call Franco-American or Franco-English art, but others, 
more prudent, acknowledge the originality, imagination 
and technical science displayed by the foreign painters. 

The most striking picture of the Salon is Detaille’s 
“En Batterie! which represents a colonel of artillery 
leading his men into action. The officer, on horseback, 
turns his head toward his gunners and, brandishing his 
sword, urges them forward on the gallop. In this pic- 
ture Detaille has launched out into a work of greater 
dimensions, so far as his principal figure is concerned, 
than ever before, but he has lost none of his qualities of 
correct design, military spirit and dash. 
large decorative panel, representing an “ Allegory of the 
Italian Renaissance,” is another important work, and su- 
perior in tone—that is to say, clearer and more joyous 
than the artist’s earlier compositions ; there is less “ liquor- 
ice juice” in it, as the “rapins” say. Jules Lefebvre's 
“Lady Godiva” is an interesting canvas, although much 
too large for the subject. These are what are called 
the “clous” of the Salon. It is needless to enumerate 
the rest. The reader who is at all acquainted with 
contemporary French art will get a sufficient idea of the 
whole when I say that besides Géréme’s traditional 
lion, Vibert’s cardinals, Worms’s Spanish figures, Jules 
Breton’s poetic peasants, Benjamin Constant’s Oriental 
nudes, Vollon’s saucepans, etc., are a multitude of works 
recalling the manner of these different masters. 

I have but little space in which to speak of the sculp- 
ture. Happily, the display can be characterized in a 
few words: it is admirable and worthy of the high re- 
nown of the French school. Only a few of the sculptors 
have deserted the Palais des Champs-Elysées, so that the 
latest works of such masters as Falguiéres, Delaplanche, 
Cain, Frémiet, Chapu and others, are to be seen here by 
the side of those of their promising pupils. C.. W, 


Munkacsy’s 


PaRIs, June 1, 1890. 


THE *“* MEISSONIER SALON.” 


THE exhibition now open at the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts on the Champ de Mars, and popularly known as 
the Meissonier Salon, can hardly be called a Salon in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term—that is to say, a 
representation of a year’s efforts of the French school. 
It is rather a choice exhibition, in which several works 
figure that have been seen before, and which have been 
brought out from studios and private collections to give 
greater brilliancy to this first attempt of the painters 
who have withdrawn from the French Artists’ Society. 
There are, however, a lot of new works by the side of 
old ones, and if all of them are not of equal value there 
are none that are absolutely bad. 

The exhibition consists of about nine hundred paint- 
ings, three hundred drawings and engravings, and eighty- 
three pieces of statuary. All these are admirably ar- 
ranged with a view to being seen under the best con- 
ditions and with the least fatigue. The sulpture is 
placed in a circular gallery on the first floor, from 
which lead the rooms where the paintings are exhibited. 
Two of these rooms are palatial in their dimensions, 
being each nearly three hundred feet long. The _pic- 
tures, with very few exceptions, are hung on two rows, 
and the work of each artist is placed in one group and 
separated from the succeeding group by a reasonable 
space. Thus the visitor gets at a glance an idea of the 
artist’s talent under its various forms, for I have omitted 
to say that some of the exhibitors have sent eight or ten 
paintings. At the Salon in the Champs-Elysées the 
pictures are crowded together and piled up on top of 
each other, so that it is impossible to see about one 
third of them. This would not be a great misfortune if 
the “crofites” alone were skied, but it frequently hap- 
pens that an interesting work by a new man is hung 
beyond reach of the eye simply because the painter is 
wanting in “influence.” At the Meissonicr Salon nearly 
everybody has been treated with equal fairness, and 
both artist and public are gainers thereby. 

What at once strikes the visitor is the gay modern 
note that predominates. The artists have evidently 
looked upon the bright side of life. There is also ob- 
servable among the younger men a greater personality 
and independence than we see at the other Salon. The 
influence of the studio is less; having to please only 
themselves they have endeavored to show just as much 
individuality as possible, The result is a varied and 
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original display. Naturally, we find nothing new in the 
works of the men who long ago gave all they were 
capable of giving, but even in the paintings of the recog- 
nized masters there is a freshness that we had not re- 
cently noticed at the Palais des Champs-Elysées. 
Doubtless the excellent grouping here has something to 
do with this favorabie impression. 

The picture that attracts the crowd is, of course, 
Meissonier’s Napoleon at Jena. 
horse and with his staff officers slightly in the rear, 
the Emperor is watching the charge of cavalry which 


Seated upon his white 


rushes forward in the distance. The ground is heavy 
from recent rain, while thick, gray clouds overhang the 
battlefield. 


cuted with that minuteness of detail and that variety of 


All the figures in the foreground are exe- 


attitude found in all Meissonier’s military subjects ; but 
this canvas lacks, perhaps, the passionate feeling which 
pervades some of his earlier works. Another painting 
that invites general attention is Jean Réraud’s “ Monte- 
Carlo,” showing the large hall of the celebrated gam- 
bling house filled with a crowd of men and women seated 
The types of players and 
their faces and postures are skilfully rendered. 


around the green baize table. 
Léon 
Couturier’s “ Au Cabestan’”—hoisting the anchor on 
board of a man-of-war—is another of the striking pic- 
tures of the exhibition. 
traits and studies, but the work that appeals to the 
masses is his large group of portraits of the editor and 
principal writers of the République-Frangaise. _Lher- 
mitte, besides three charming landscapes, shows a large 


Henri Gervex sends several por- 


painting destined for the Faculty of Sciences; it rep- 
resents Sainte-Claire Deville giving a lesson in practical 
chemistry and is an excellent collection of portraits. 
Puvis de Chavannes exhibits a decorative panel, “ Inter 
artes et naturam,” executed for the Rouen Museum, and 
which is one of the most perfect compositions that this 
master has yet made. Of Henri Lerolle’s three decora- 
tive paintings, the best is “ Evening,” which is full of 
freshness and distinction. Other notable decorative 
works are the ceilings by Gallaud, for the Hétel de Ville, 
the panel by Adolphe Binet, recalling an episode of 
the Liege, and Besnard’s ceiling, also for the Hotel de 
Ville. This latter work is unfinished, but even in its 
present state it isa curious combination of yellows, reds, 
blues and all the other tones that this eccentric artist 
handles with such extraordinary prodigality. 

The landscape paintings are especially numerous and 
important. Cazin, Emile Barau, Albert Aublet, Damoye, 
Durst, Alfred Smith, Billotte, Lebourg, to mention only 
the French artists, are all represented by new and splen- 
did work. The portraits are more plentiful even than 
the landscapes. Ribot alone sends ten, several of which 
date back many years; Carolus-Duran never grouped 
together a better collection than the seven strikingly 
brilliant portraits that he has sent to this Salon; Des- 
boutin shows nearly a dozen, all of which are curious 
and some superb; Roll has not been successful with 
Jane Hading’s likeness, but his portraits of Coquelin 
cadet, Yves Guyot and an old Picardy peasant, are irre- 
prdachable. .Dagnan-Bouveret has sent only three small 
canvases—a portrait, an Arab cemetery and a landscape. 
The genre paintings denote that a large number of artists 
are constantly seeking to reproduce as faithfully as pos- 
sible the scenes of every-day life. Jules Muenier, a 
young artist who came into notice two years ago, con- 
firms the good impression made at his début. The five 
paintings that he shows this year are all highly merito- 
rious. Prinet, Friaut, Adolphe Binet, Jeanniot, Rixens, 
Duez, Perret, Louis Deschamps, are the others whose 
popular scenes are the most admired. Carriére’s dreamy 
and sentimental portraits, Madeleine Lemaire’s nude 
figure, “ Sommeil,” Eugene Lambert's cats, John Lewis 
Brown’s military and hunting scenes, Besnard’s impres- 
sionist fancies, Monténard’s sunny Provengal studies de- 
serve to be mentioned among the noteworthy French 
contributions. 

Turning to the foreign collection we find many very 
remarkable paintings. Perhaps the strongest one is the 
Dutch artist Israel’s “ Zandwoort Fisher Girls going to 
Market.” Von Uhde's “La-vas est l'Auberge” is an- 
other powerfully human work. Kuehl’s church interiors 
are full of exquisite qualities. Thaulow’s snow studies, 


Edelfelt’s Finland landscapes, Skredsvig’s Corsican win- 
ter scene, Max Libermann’s Dutch views, Artz’s “ Petit 
Menagére,” Alfred Stevens's splendid group of eleven 
paintings, Nagborg and Mesdag’s marine views, Bol- 
dini’s Parisian sketches, Thoren’s cattle-pieces and Ri- 
barz’s landscapes, are all remarkably fine and denote 
strong individuality, 
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Thirty American artists are represented in the section 
of painting, but with few exceptions their works are un- 
important. Alexander Harrison has seven interesting 
marine and landscape studies, the best one of which is 
his “ Midnight Sea,” a work full of poetic charm. W. 
T. Dannat’s collection of five portraits gives a complete 
idea of this artist's fine talent. Humphrey Moore's 
series of Japanese sketches are excellent in drawing and 
rich and sparkling in color. Miss Lee Robins’s portrait 
of a young lady perched on a marble pedestal is so like 
those of her master, Carolus-Duran, that it is difficult to 
tell the difference without looking at the signature. On 
the other hand her nude study shows more personality 
and is a choice piece of work, The more distinguished 
pupil of Carolus-Duran, Mr. Sargent, has not been suc- 
cessful this year. His startling portrait of Ellen Terry 
as “ Lady Macbeth” was noticed in The Art Amateur 
on its appearance at the Grosvenor gallery. He also 
sends a full-length portrait of a lady in white. Charles 
Lasar’s portrait of Mlle. T—— is one of the best in the ex- 
hibition, solidly painted and full of character. George 
Hitchcock’s shepherd girl driving some sheep home 
seems somewhat leadeny in color, but it would not be 
fair to pass definite judgment on this picture, for it is 
one of the few that are badly hung—it is up high, and 
over Agache’s ridiculous symbol of “ Vanity.” Frank 
Holman’s “ Easter Girl” was evidently inspired by Ben- 
jamin Constant, but the artist’s brush has wavered in 
parts of his picture and given to the work a fluffy look ; 
the color, however, is warm and pleasant. George H. 
Clement’s “ Arab Dance,” on the contrary, is rather sober 
in color, although spirited in movement. Kennette Fra- 
zier’s portrait of a young girl seated in an arm-chair and 
surrounded by flowers is not wholly uninteresting, but 
the artist has given too much prominence to the acces- 
Mrs. Ida Haskell has three good pictures—a 
portrait, an old chestnut-seller and a landscape. Will- 
iam Hyde’s peasant girl is fresh in color. Robert 
Koehler’s painting shows us a young soldier seated in a 
café, and eying his fair but apparently frail neighbor at 
another table; the story is well told, but the canvas 
lacks air. Mrs. Elizabeth Nourse has sent a convention- 
al figure of a milk-maid and a strong, realistic sketch, 
the “ Last Mouthful,” representing a poor mother and 
her two children. The other contributions by American 
artists are: “Le Satyre et le Passant,” by Neville Cain, 
a dull “ snow-ball” still-life, by Miss Caroline Bunker, a 
marine sunset, by Leslie Cauldwell, a stiff spinning girl, 
by Frederic Pape, a tiny, delicate landscape, by J. E. 
Salisbury, a young pastry-cook, by Miss Beulah Strong, 
a corner in a sailor’s hut, by Mrs. Anna Weitz, a girl 
student in a laboratory, by Mary S. Norton, a sunny 
landscape, by B. J. Snyder, another one by Ellen Star- 
buck, and portraits by Philip Hale, G. E. Kinstry, Miss 
H. C. Foss, Mrs. T. L. Hamilton and Mary K. Trotter. 

There is but little to be said about the sculpture. The 
works are not numerous, and, with the exception of 
Rodin, Dalou, Desbois, Baffier and one or two others, 
are signed by unknown names. Compared with the 
splendid show at the Palais des Champs-Elysées, the dis- 
play here is decidedly poor. 

The Meissonier Salon will remain open until July 14th. 

Paris, June 8, 1890, CLARENCE WASON. 
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WATER-COLORS AT THE EDEN MUSEE. 





A GooD show of water-colors is made at the Eden 
Musée. Three pictures by Winslow Homer would, by 
themselves, confer a certain dignity on any exhibition ; 
and besides these there are clever drawings by artists 
like Charles Warren Eaton, Edward Moran, and Childe 
Hassam. The most important of Winslow Homer’s 
contributions is “Fishing Vessels Returning,” an Eng- 
lish coast scene, the fishing boats in the distance, with 
rocks and sea at low water, and in the foreground, 
under an overhanging ledge, a couple of fisherwomen 
with their children. His “Nassau Market Scene” is 
an amazingly clever sketch of market boats at anchor, 
their negro crews clambering like monkeys over deck- 
loads of fruits and poultry. One fellow, clinging to the 
rigging of his own vessel, is passing a brace of chickens 
to a customer on the farther boat. A fisherman, up to 


his knees in water, “ Bringing in the Nets,” under the 
first drops of a coming storm, is also a fine example of 
this accomplished painter. 

A number of less well-known artists are represented 
by good and careful work. C. E. Cookman’s pretty 
girl “At the Stile,” Joseph Keppler’s “Street in 
Quebec,” under the shadow of a hastion of the fortress, 





O. H. Perry’s “Country Road in Winter,” Caroline 
M. Cohen’s bold and dashing “ Afterglow,” are of the 
number. A study of “ Violets,” by E. Josephine Hol- 
gate, is extremely well composed. FE. S. Horton’s 
“Leafless Branches” overhanging a rough stony 
brook is a successful rendering of a rather difficult 
subject. “The Beach at Broadstairs,” with little 
groups of figures dotted about under gorgeous sun- 
umbrellas, is a clever and captivating little piece by 
Childe Hassam, who also has an oblong, “ Snowstorm 
in a City Park,” not less fascinating. Fanny W. 
Teuksbury has a vigorous drawing of a “ Herring Boat 
on the Dry Dock;” J. Ambrose Prichard, a “ Sunlight 
Study”’ in a cottage garden; B. McAndrew, an inter- 
esting bit of work, “Swanage Pier, England,” with a 
steamboat lying to; Harriet Bowdoin, a good sketch 
of purple and yellow “ Pansies.” Charles F. Pierce’s 
“June” is a decorative composition, with cattle and an 
old apple-tree. “An Old Garden,” by L. P. Rolt 
Triscott, is a very effective picture of an old-fashioned 
thatched cottage with curious chimneys, with flowers 
mingled with cabbages in the foreground, and linen out 
to dry fluttering from a line supported by a tall pole— 
one of the most promising studies in the exhibition. 
Marie Cabot’s “ Pansies” and Rhoda Holmes Nicholls’s 
“White Peonies and Mandolin” are among the best 
of the flower pieces. Albert Insley’s richly-colored 
“October ;” H. Winthrop Pierce’s “ Where the Brook 
and River Meet,’’ an excellent study of clear water, 
rock and shadowy foliage ; and Charles Herbert Wood- 
bury’s “Chichat Harbor,” are notable landscapes. 
The most ambitious of the figure subjects, which still 
owes all its interest to the background of picturesque 
old houses and a canal bridge, is Rhoda H. Nichols’s 
“The Scarlet Letter,” which we have noticed more 
than once before. “The Little Ramblers,” by E. Leon 
Durand, is a pretty sketch of children gathering flowers. 
“The Wreck of the Addie John,” by Carlton T. Chap- 
man, is a bold study of an old hulk thrown on the rocks. 
“Dutch Fishing Boats” is by the same painter and is 
an equally vigorous piece of work. Clara McChesney’s 
old woman enjoying “ A Cup of Tea,” Childe Hassam’s 
“Summer Quarters,” an interior of a rustic cottage 
with a figure, and his “English Cottage,” are all 
worthy of notice. 





IT was instructive to compare Mr. La Farge’s Japan- 
ese views, which were noticed in The Art Amateur 
recently, with a number of native Japanese paintings 
(Kakemonos) belonging to Mr. Heromich Shugio, which 
were displayed at the same time at the Aldine Club. 
Most of these were of older date than the present cen- 
tury ; all showed that extreme of abstraction for which 
the higher grades of Japanese art are noted. A water- 
fall indicated by three or four downward strokes of the 
brush loses itself in a mist produced by running these 
strokes together into a wash from which is reserved the 
white body of a stork. A fewadded touches in stronger 
color suggest the details of the bird’s plumage, and 
bring it out sufficiently from the background. The 
most lifelike drawings of wild geese, of monkeys, of 
bamboo and plum branches were of similar simplicity 
as to technique. But it was in the landscapes that the 
contrast with Western schools of painting was most 
marked. In Mr. La Farge’s foggy sea view and in his 
view of Nikko, with distant mountains half obscured by 
mist, the latter is studied as a positive phenomenon, like 
anything else in the landscape. in the landscapes of 
the old Japanese schools the conventional bands of mist 
serve rather as a screen behind which the landscape 
vanishes suddenly, leaving us to imagine remoter dis- 
tances and subtler shades of color than any that could 
be rendered. A moonlight effect on still water in a 
snow-covered landscape, with a foggy distance, strongly 
illustrated this point, the more because the mist was 
here without the usual sharp edges. The picture was 
mostly in India ink, but a very delicate wash of cold 
blue was given to the reflected light in the water, and 
where its gradations neared the limits of the painter's 
skill, the cloud came down to help them on indefi- 
nitely in fancy. The Japanese painter is very like a 
conjurer, half of whose art is in disguising his retreat. 





THE Art Institute of Chicago has greatly enlarged its 
exhibition space by building up the court which formerly 
existed over the galleries. Three new stories have thus 
been added to the central portion of the beautiful build- 
ing without changing its exterior. The lower stories are 
now filled with permanent collections of casts, antiques, 


metal-work reproductions and other objects which have 
been acquired either by purchase or gift. The galleries 
for the exhibition of paintings are now on the fourth 
floor, where their sky-lights are not shadowed as before 
by neighboring walls. The dimensions of the main 
gallery are 40x50 feet; this large room communicates 
with an adjoining building, where a series of five galleries 
has been arranged in a space 170 feet in length by 
27 in width. The wall space is now sufficient for over 
five hundred pictures. 





ART IN INDIANAPOLIS. 





THE interest in art in Indianapolis is certainly grow- 
ing. The Art Association there, of which the Rev. 
N. A. Hyde is President, has for the last seven years 
been holding annual exhibitions. These were modest 
at first, but have been growing year by year. Lately 
Miss Isabel R. Edgar has been director; she is a 
pupil of W. M. Chase. With the taste of an advanced 
art student she has been able to select pictures 
from the studios of New York artists, which have 
qualities of art education, so to speak. I mean that the 
paintings she obtains from these artists are not only 
of interest from their suéjects, but have positive qualities 
of technic which show the visitors at these exhibitions 
exactly how our artists of to-day are painting. At 
the recent Seventh Annual Exhibition three hundred 
pictures were shown. <A majority selected from New 
York studios bore dates of the last three or four 
years. Walter Shirlaw was represented by four can- 
vases; W. M. Chase by a portrait of “Elsie Les- 
lie as Little Lord Fauntleroy” and a “ Landscape,” 
which is owned by the Art Association. By the way, 
Mr. Chase is a native of Indiana, his father having 
been in business in Indianapolis. Frank E. Scott, who 
was at one time an instructor in the Art Students’ 
League of New York, but who is spoken of as “an 
Indianapolis boy,” sent many Venetian sketches, mostly 
very strong in color ; “ Gossips at the Well,” from last 
year’s Salon, and “ The Fisher’s Boy,” which was in 
the Salon of 1888. 

T. C. Steele, a resident of Indianapolis and a medal- 
list of the Royal Academy of Bavaria, who is at the 
head of a thriving art school in Indianapolis, exhibiled a 
portrait of the President of the Association, and one of 
Mr. J. A. Lemcke, Treasurer of the State of Indiana, 
both striking likenesses and dignified portraits ; also a 
landscape full of silvery grays depicting a local land- 
mark, “The Old Schofield Mill.” Emma B. King, 
who studied in the Art Students’ League in New York 
and under Carolus Duran, sent a nicely handled beach 
scene, “ Etaples-sur-mer, France.” William Forsyth, 
a local artist, had three paintings. Other Indianapolis 
contributors were Lilian G. Annin, W. C. Brazington, 
Annie E. Ferry, Richard Gruelle, Bessie Hendricks, 
Laura H. Lyon, J. R. Miller, Elizabeth Nicholson, Isa- 
bel R. Edgar, Rhoda E. Sellick, Elizabeth Stevenson, 
and, the Nestor of Indianapolis artists, Jacob Cox. 
Among the pictures from New York were Bolton 
Jones’s “ Early Spring,’’ Henry O. Walker’s “ Philo- 
mena,” Ella Condie Lamb’s “ Advent Angel,” J. Fran- 
cis Murphy’s “ Autumn Morning,” Anita C. Ash- 
ley’s “Portrait Study,” and a_ superb landscape 
by Thomas Robinson, “On the Seine.” Water-colors 
were sent by J. Carroll Beckwith, Walter Shirlaw, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Kate H. Greatorex, Childe Hassam, 
J. Wells Champney, Carlton T. Chapman, E. Merritt 
Post and De I.ancey Gill. 

The Tiffany Glass Co. contributed a “ Head of Christ” 
in wrought glass, and several designs for windows. 
Many pictures were sent from Chicago, some by foreign 
artists. An Odalisque by Oliver Bennet Grover attracted 
attention because of its high finish; the drawing was 
very good, and there was excellent rendering of textures 
in the draperies and metals. Mr. John H. Vanderpool, 
an instructor at the Art Institute, exhibited a color 
sketch and a “ Head of a Model.” “The Frolic in the 
Woods,” a clever little picture of nude children or 
sprites playing around a fire, was by Miss M. K. Lusk, 
also of Chicago. Among the foreign pictures lent for 
the occasion were Gustave Courtois’ “ Madonna and 
Child——‘ A Sword Shall Pierce Thine Own Heart,’” and 
one by John Ayvazovsky—at one time the Russian court 
painter—decorative and beautiful in color, representing 
“Jesus Walking upcn the Sea.” The Art Institute 
lent canvases by Charles Sprague Pearce, Alexander 
Harrison, David Neal and W. T. Dannat. 

ERNEST KNAUFFT. 









































PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. this portion of the drawing is kept entirely in shadow. 
———— A good rule to follow is not to suggest detail when it ts 

XIV. in shadow, but merely to let parallel lines represent the 
N drawing for the newspapers dark tint—as in the Barittot drawing, which was given as this. In 





you will fre- 











quently have 
to copy from 
at { a photograph. 
In copying a 
landscape, 
. which may 
eax i consist of a 
building or buildings with a landscape 
background—if there is some important 
point or points to be emphasized, you 
must draw these carefully and merely 
suggest the rest of the picture. A good 
way to fit yourself for such work is to 
cut out a large wood-cut from one of the 
weeklies, mark the back of it all over 
with a blue pencil, pin it firmly down to 
a sheet of Bristol board and trace the 
principal outlines of the main objects in 
the picture. (Do not trace all the de- 
tails. A four H pencil serves well for 
this tracing.) Then remove the wood- 
cut and draw as simply as possible with 
the pen. 

Practice in this way on rainy days and 
at odd moments, taking heavy wood-cuts 
and transforming them into light pen 
drawings, like the wonderful full-page 
drawing by Vierge. This isnot given for 
the disgusting-looking figures in the fore- 
ground, but for the well-marked and 
brilliant architectural drawing in the 
background, and for the light and shade. 
Draw from nature when the sunlight is 
strong, and select some simple object ; 
take some archway or dormer window, 
peaked roof, gate-post, dove-cot or bird- 
house, which may be within sight ; sketch 
it in pencil and then put in the shad- 
ows after the manner followed in this 
drawing. Never mind whether the 




















lights appear afterward like snow upon the object on in June, for example, and above the gate-way, and on the 
which they are placed (a criticism which I have often wall of the city, in the drawing by Mr, Bolton Jones, 


heard made 
upon the very 
best drawings); 
but so long as 
the lighted 
parts are made 
to stand out 
and the shaded & Rec in Tas 
parts to recede x % : : 
be satisfied, r=, =" * “ot 
and keep con- 
stantly in mind 
that this en- 
graving is re- 
duced from a 
larger one, and 
that the lines 
are conse- 
quently nearer 
together and 
finer than in 
the original 
drawing, and 
make your lines 
coarser and 
farther apart 
than they are 
here, 

You will no- 
tice that the 


pjyaek 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


bas-reliefs or mouldings under the archway are indicated In putting in broad shadows it is advisable to draw 
only where the light strikes upon them; all the rest of _ their outlines with a pencil first. 
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“LOW TIDE.” 





The beggar standing 





“ THE WHARF.” 





BY ROGER JOURDAIN, 





up to our left, in the Vierge drawing, throws a well- 
marked shadow upon the ground. Whenever it is posz 
sible, let your shadows in the foreground be as distinct 
order to acquire facility in putting in 


such shadows, an exercise like the fol- 
lowing will be found excellent. Se- 
lect a word or two—the words “ For 
and represent 





Sale,” for exampie 
them as solid block letters standing in a 
landscape and seen at an angle, so that 
the last one shall be much smaller than 
the first, on account of the perspective. 
Let one side of the letters be in shadow, 
and let them throw distinct shadows 
upon the ground on which they are rest- 
ing. Draw the outlines of these shad- 
ows with correctness, and then fill them 
in with parallel lines. Now, you know 
that in nature these thrown shadows will 
grow lighter as they recede from the 
spectator; the shadow thrown by the 
nearest shadow will be the darkest ; that 
by the last one, the grayest. Try to rep- 
resent this scale with your parallel lines. 
It is no easy matter to do this, but it will 
well repay the effort spent upon it. 
Those of my readers who live near the 
water will be glad to find a few speci- 
mens of marines reproduced this month. 
It is better to practise with the shore 
at first. Next month will be given some 
simple shore drawings by Bigot, which 
will be of interest. In the first illustra- 
tion given on this page, the sky is rather 
overworked, and illustrates further what 
was said in speaking of “The Valley of 
Barrijo” last month: always be cau- 
tious about covering your sky with lines. 
A sky is a very difficult thing to do in 
pen and ink. I think it would be almost 
safe to say that there is nothing so diffi- 
cult, or which must of necessity be so 
inadequately expressed as a sky. With 
a few lines an artist may get a wonder- 
ful suggestion of the movement of 


clouds, but it is only a suggestion. I think it would be 
a good rule to lay down, that the best sky is made by 


leaving the pa- 
per entirely 
blank ; that the 
next best is 
made with 

few lines as 
possible, and 
that the more 
lines are intro- 
duced into a 
sky the less apt 
is it to look like 
nature. Of 
course in storm 
effects it is ne- 
cessary to in- 
troduce a great 
many © lines. 
The storm 
clouds in Isa- 
bey’s drawing, 
shown here- 
with, suggest 
in which di- 
rection such 
lines should go. 
Those just 
above the hori- 
zon are cross- 
hatched at an 


angle which it is very desirable to imitate. It is about 
the same as that in the background of the “ Portrait of 
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Rosa Bonheur,” illustrating the seventh of these articles. 
In Roger Jourdain’s excellent study of a shore at low 
tide, the sky is little more than the white of the paper. 
Good use is made of the roulette throughout this drawing. 

I would advise all of my readers who expect to do 
marine drawing, to procure The Art Amateur for Octo- 
ber, 1888. There are some strong cloud effects in the 
marines published in that number. In some of these a 
great many lines are introduced into the sky, but always 
with admirable effect. [I might also say, in parenthesis, 
ihat the frontispiece to that number, a 
“Crayon Portrait Study,” by L. Horovitz, 
is one of the finest reproductions of crayon 
work I have ever seen; the face seems to be 
almost flesh itself.] 

With the exception of storm clouds, 
represent clouds with as few lines as there 
are, for instance, in “The Chateau d'If,” 
published last month, or in the admirable 
suggestive sketch, given herewith, by Louise 
Abbema, where the black hulk against the 
water and the top of the smoke-stack, by 
contrast increase the effect of the light- 
ness of the sky and the water behind them. 

ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





To obtain a counter-proof or reversed 
proof of an engraving or etching, moisten it 
with a solution of common soap and alum in 
water, place a blank sheet of paper above it 
and run the two through the press, This does less 
damage to the original impression than the solution of 
caustic potash generally employed. 





IN reply to some one who was arguing that photog- 
raphy would end by killing painting, Dupré answered : 
“Nonsense! until there be invented a machine with a 
heart and a soul the artists will have nothing to fear.” 
Here are a few of Dupré’s sayings: “ A work of art 
must start from the senses and arrive at the idea like a 
tree whose topmost branches wave in the sky while its 
roots are in the ground.” “ All that is science can be 
learned and taught; but art, which begins where science 
ends, cannot be learned. I defy anybody to explain to me 


FLOWER PAINTING. 





V.—ADAPTATION OF TEXTS.—ROSES. 


STUDENTS who have followed the instructions given 
in the progressive lessons begun in the December 
number of The Art Amateur for 1888, and resumed in 
the last number, have had, meantime, among the colored ~ 
plates accompanying the magazines, many studies of 
flowers to which those instructions may be applied. In 
some cases the plates will have been copied, in others 


PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. SKETCH BY LOUISA ABBENA, 


kept as examples or standards with which studies from 
nature might be compared. Successive numbers will 
give during the summer and autumn months arum and 
crimson lilies, pansies, azaleas, and marguerites—all 
calling for the intelligent application of principles laid 
down in the text, as well as a careful following out of the 
“ directions for treatment” contained in each issue. 

In concluding this series, we will take up the most 
difficult of all flowers—roses. It is, indeed, not at all 
uncommon for learners to choose these for their very 
first efforts—knowing nothing and fearing nothing ; but 
those who are really prepared to do the work now re- 
quired will appreciate its having been deferred. Double 
flowers, in general, require more or less the same treat- 








blown, as their gradual unfolding so changes the 
positions of their petals and the lights and shadows ap- 
pertaining to them as to embarrass the student, unless 
he works very rapidly. After roses have opened to their 
fullest extent, so as to expose their stamens, they 
remain unchanged until they begin to drop their petals,’ 
which may not be for a long time, if the entire blooming 
is allowed to take place before cutting. Very young 
buds do not change rapidly, but these do not give the 
kind of practice sought. If they only have their proper 
smell and the simple lights and shadows 
belonging to them, they are safe in them- 
selves, and their part in the general ar- 
rangement is much like that of the leaves 
and stems. Let the first study of roses be 
very simple. About three may be thrown 
down upon a horizontal surface, where they 
will get a little strong light and plenty of 
shade. We will suppose that they are pink 
—the flesh pink Catherine mermets are very 
desirable. (An excellent study of these was 
given in The Art Amateur of November, 
1889.) To paint these rapidly and effec- 
tively in oils, it is best to proceed as follows : 
Throw in some consistent background tints, 
bringing them up around the mass with 
thin, broken strokes, roughly indicating its 
form and giving it relief. A little en- 
croaching upon the outlines which the 
roses and leaves are to assume will do 
no harm, but rather insure softness, if only the color d 

is kept so thin that there is little left to be taken 

up by the rose tints when they are introduced. Plenty 

of the background color must be held in reserve to 

carry out in finishing and to touch in wherever it may 

be needed as the study advances. The background in 

the plate mentioned above is darker and warmer than 

the background that would probably have been chosen, ‘ 
were it not that the bowl furnishes so much light, cool 

color. Where there is nothing of this kind introduced, 

grays that partake of olive may with pink roses enter 

largely into both surfaces representing the background. 

The horizontal one may have suggestions of yellowish 

tints as it comes forward. The general contour of our 
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the meaning of the phrase ‘ There is sentiment in such ment as the various kinds of roses. 
full justice to these, he need not be apprehensive about 
undertaking any flower that grows. 


and such a picture.’ Sentiment of course not meaning 
sentimentality.” “ What is meant by a finished picture ? 
A work of art is never finished.” 














“SQUALLY WEATHER.” 


When one can do 


It is best, at first, to avoid roses that are not fully 


BY E, 





ISABEY. 


> 
roses is now supposed to be indicated, and we take a 
good sized flat bristle brush and go over their entire sur- 
faces with thin rose madder, carefully observing the out- 
lines formed by the outer petals, This rose madder 
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surface wiil be deeper than the 
general local color and paler than 
the deep parts between the petals. 
Deepening these is the next step. 
Usually additional rose madder will 
do it; if not, then burnt Sienna 
and brown madder may be added. 
These deep markings will have 
done much toward separating the 
petals. A bit of cloth may now be 
used to remove the rose madder 
from places where high light is to 
fall, and from any portion of a 


centre that may show some of the yellow belonging to 
the stamens. “Next mix enough Naples yellow with 
white to make it slightly creamy, and work the mixture 
into the untouched rose madder wherever this is to be 
paled down for local color. 
required where the petals curl over. 
for the high lights. 
ever amount of strength they require. 
be used to qualify them and also to indicate the shadows 


A good deal is likely to be 
We are now ready 
These must be put in with what- 
Blue black may 
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cast by the petals upon each other. The delicate 
gray tones must now be carefully looked after. 
A little terre verte worked into the pink will give 
them in perfection. More or less pale lemon will 
be found about centres that show. Where the 
centre is in shadow, burnt umber may be used in- 
stead of black, as the latter would make it too cold 
and greenish. If stamens appear, they will want 
cadmium shaded with burnt umber and raw Sienna. 
Although these characteristic details should be 
aptly suggested, the chief 
aim must be to treat the 
study as a whole, to recog- 
nize one main centre and 
make everything else har- 
monize with it. 

The green leaves must be 
treated with freedom, not 
minutely notched and vein- 
ed, though here and there a 
margin may demand _ the 
easy notching that may be 
given with a large brush; 
and we want whatever there may 
be of light, shadow and half tint 
deftly touched in between the 
veins, rather than the veins them- 
selves. 

Deep red roses, such as jaque- 
minots, may be painted on the 
foregoing plan. The first general 
coloring should likewise be of 
rose madder, only heavier. The 
deep dark markings between the 
petals may be made with brown 
madder and bone brown. Where 
petals appear very bright, ge- 
ranium lake may be used. Some- 
times they will bear a very little 
Chinese vermilion. High lights 
and gray tints are produced just 
as those belonging to pink roses 
are. Many amateurs have trouble 
in obtaining the deepest rose red. 
This is not always because they 
make an unfortunate choice of color, but rather be- 
cause their treatment cf the color chosen is unfortunate 
—they manipulate it too much, and thereby destroy 
all freshness and richness. Especially is this manipula- 
tion fatal if kept up after the opaque tints are introduced. 
Lights and gray tones must not be carried into parts that 
want transparent colors only. To bring the gray tones 
into proper juxtaposition with the brilliant color, so as to 
make it show to advantage, instead of blending them 
with it and neutralizing the effect—this is what many 
students seem to find most difficult to learn. 

Yellow and canary-colored roses may be painted on 
the same principle, very thin Indian yellow being used 
first to mass in the forms. The ordinary prepared 
neutral tint, which is always very purplish, will produce 
a gray when laid upon yellow, corresponding to the 
gray that terre verte produces when laid upon pink. 
Umbers and browns are used in shadows where black 
would produce too much green. H. C. GASKIN. 
(To be concluded.) 





MODELS for elementary drawing may be made of 
modelling clay, to be copied in plaster by the usual meth- 
ods of plaster casting. Fora sphere take a good-sized 
round bowl, press sufficient modelling clay into it to make 
one half of the sphere, make the other half in the same 
manner and press them together while wet. The form 
is to be perfected by rolling the ball thus produced about 
until the spherical shape is complete. By rolling it 
back and forth in one direction a cylinder with rounded 
ends is produced, and the ends being trimmed off with a 
knife, it can be set up as a column. A cube may be 
formed from the sphere by flattening it on six sides. The 
cube bisected will give the form of a gabled roof. A 
cone may be moulded in a talt wine-glass, and when 
flattened on three or more sides will give pyramidal 
forms. The interior of the bowl or glass serving for 
mould must be rubbed with oil to prevent adherence of 
the clay. The sections of the cone will give the forms 
of the circle, triangle, ellipse, and parabola. 





MASTIC VARNISH is undoubtedly the safest kind for 
oil paintings, and none other can be removed—when 
dark from age—without injuring the picture beneath. 


OAK, 











TYPES OF TREES. 





- 


OF the immense variety which trees present—much 
greater in any one wooded region of this country than 
in the corresponding latitudes in Europe—we propose 
to present a few main types with the object of showing 
the landscape sketcher what to observe and how to 
note it down. We will take the oak to begin with as 
the most picturesque of all, and then give some notes 
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on the chestnut, elm, willow, poplar, beech and birch ; 
the reader may apply the same method of observation 
to other trees, and extend and correct his ideas of tree 
form by studying the hickory, tulip-tree, maple, hem- 
lock and other forest growths, as well as the apples and 
cherries of our orchards, which, particularly when they 
are old, furnish very picturesque subjects. 




















YOUNG OAK, BY A. CASSAGNAC, 


DRAWING 


The oak when it grows in the open presents a very 
different aspect from that which it asgumes when it 
grows in a forest. Its habit is to spread out a wide 
and rather low crown, but in a thick wood it is forced 
to grow tall and comparatively slender. The English 
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oak is a still more spreading tree than our ordinary 
sorts, of which our illustrations give a good general 
notion. We have many varieties, however, some of 
which depart widely from the central type. What we 
shall have to say will apply more or less to the white 
oak, red oak and burr oak, but less to the shingle oak 
and chestnut and willow oaks, which have long narrow 
leaves, quite distinct from the typical form of the oak 
leaf. In the more normal of these species the trunk 
is of medium height (in the European oaks it is de- 
cidedly low). It is thick, sturdy, and pushes out strong 
roots, which take a vigorous hold on 





smaller branches and leaves as heavy as a good-sized 
tree, grow out quite horizontally until they reach the 
circumference. The upper branches, in a thick wood 
especially, often look like a conventional representation 
of a flash of lightning. 

The leafage of most of our oaks is either more sharply 
pointed or more broadly and regularly sinuate than that 
of the European oaks. The white oak has a fine large 
leaf with deeply cut and rounded lobes. The pin oak, 
on the contrary, has a small leaf with acutely terminated 
lobes, and the leaves of the chestnut oak and the maple- 





the soil. The crayon sketch, on the _ 
opposite page, of the trunk of a young 
oak shows these characters distinctly. 
The acorn from which this tree sprung 
fell upon rocky and uneven ground ; 
but for the side toward the declivity 
it developed an enormous root, which 
propped up the tree like a buttress. 
The sketch also shows the character- 
istic roughness of the oak bark, which 
breaks in oblong lozenges, more read- 
ily observed ig the young than in the 
full-grown tree. In the pen sketch of 
a somewhat older tree, facing the il- 
lustration just mentioned, it will be 
noticed that they are less definitely 
shown. But this also, growing upon a 
side hill, has the buttress-like root 
needed to maintain it upright. On 
level ground the roots grow equally 
all around. The color of the bark 











varies from a reddish brown or russet 
to a dark gray. 

The branches of the oak are, as a 
rule, still more picturesque than the trunk. At the point 
of attachment they are generally buttressed like the trunk 
itself inthe examples given. Their hard and strong fibre, 
accumulated in knots at the elbows, enable them to grow 
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CHESTNUT TRUNK. DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC, 


in any position, as if they were made of wrought iron. 
Even some of the main branches thrown off from the trunk 
at the first parting, and themselves, with their load of 





CHESTNUT FOLIAGE, PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC, 


leaved oak are like those of the trees from which they 
are named. But between the first two varieties are 
several others which are all more or less of the true oak 
type. The white oak furnishes the best studies, as its 
large leaves grow in beautifully disposed tufts, which again 
form masses of an unmistakably grand character. In 
water-color the texture of the foliage may be imitated 
by laying in the masses roughly with a warm brush on a 
grained paper. If the study is a large one it may be ad- 
visable to look for the forms of the more salient tufts of 
leaves where they give an accent of light against dark. 

Our chestnuts very often offer as fine studies as the 
most picturesque oaks. The 
trunk grows sometimes to an 
enormous thickness, and puts 
out heavy branches very close 
to the ground; but they do 
not grow horizontally to any 
great distance. The _ bark 
breaks into lozenges like that 
of the oak, but more regu- 
larly. On the elbows of the 
larger branches, the outer 
bark often looks like a coarse 
network laid over the inner. 
The roots are apt to spread 
horizontally to a considerable 
distance before losing them- 
selves in the ground. The 
branching is almost as irregu- 
lar as that of the oak, but 
less angular. Whenabranch 
is broken it does not break 
short like the oak, but with 
a sort of shell-like fracture. 
The leafage is too well known 
to need much description. It 
forms flaky horizontal mass- 
es, with a downward tenden- 
cy at the extremities. The 
leafage of the horse-chestnut 
is analogous, but it forms 
sturdier groups. The regular 
sculpturesque character of 
both trees, the latter especially, cannot be rendered by 
rough scumbling, as was recommended for the oak. A 
large but well-pointed brush is the best tool to use. 

(To be continued.) 

STAND well away from your easel while painting. 
Some artists, while painting, constantly walk backward 
and forward—first to see the object correctly and then 
to put on the touch to the canvas. 





STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN OILS. 


Il1I.— PINEAPPLES, MELONS, GRAPES, 

For large studies, pineapples and melons combine 
well, and they both have surfaces that afford profitable 
practice. The first time that either of these is attempt- 
ed, it is best to let color wait until the student can 
prove himself equal to producing their respective tex- 
tures in pencil—finished pencil drawing. When the 
mathematical markings and the indentations on the re- 
ceding sides of a pineapple are put in as they should be, 
we really have a perspective drawing ; 
and the irregular markings on a musk- 
melon rind are not less difficult. To 
make these as they appear in all the 
gradations of light and shade requires 
considerable skill. Noone need imag- 
ine that he can succeed with color if 
he can only half succeed with pencil. 

The crescent-shaped pieces of a cut 
muskmelon, with their dewy yellow- 
ish or salmon-colored inner surfaces 
shaded off to the green edged skin, 
may be made to look temptingly real. 
Some of the warmest, brightest inner 
surfaces will bear rose madder and 
cadmium; others, burnt Sienna and 
yellow ochre. Naples yellow and light 
zinober green may be used for cool 
tints. Rinds that have plenty of the 
rusty gray tracery, such as those of 
the nutmeg species, want, first, sub- 
dued green laid on broadly, then the 
umbers, Naples yellow and white—all, 
of course, being subject to the effects 
of light and shadow. 

Watermelons in the hands of a beginner are very 
certain to appear crude. Those who are inclined to try 
them will find that breaking gives a richer, more frosty 
surface than cutting. The bright rose tint may be pro- 
duced with rose madder, vermilion and pale cadmium. 
These colors dry so slowly and the fresh frosty appear- 
ance is lost so quickly, that it is best to finish the sur- 
face at once by dabbing rather stiff white evenly and 
lightly over it. The places from which seeds have 
loosened or dropped will want warmer, deeper crimson, 
rather than frosty white. Bristle brushes, throughout, 
are best, except, it may be, for the seeds, Whether 





TUFT OF CHESTNUT LEAVES. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC, 


these are black, brown or quite light, they will take all 
the high light that their position will allow. 

With pineapples, it is the handling, rather than the 
choice of color, that is most baffling, and here experience 
must be the teacher. Strawberry pines are the pretti- 
est to paint. They will need the medium greens, Na- 
ples yellow, the umbers, the cadmiums, Indian yellow, 
Indian red, burnt Sienna and Chinese vermilion. Ex- 
cellent as pineapples and melons may be for practice, 
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if they are used for finished pictures they must be treat- 
ed in an able manner, else they will be too much like the 
cheap conventional “fruit pieces” that are seen every- 
where. Much depends upon the tout ensemble of a 
composition. A few suggestions here may be a help. 
In the shadow part of the study, which should be much 
the larger part, bring pretty well back and toward the 
side nearly all of one uncut muskmelon and portions of 
the pieces of another, those coming more forward being 
allowed to receive some direct light. In the centre, the 
broken watermelon may have similar treatment, the 
outer, green part resting in shadow, and the fresh inside 
being partly lighted. Then one or two other fruits may 
be added. Those which we are now about to discuss 
are the most desirable. 

Grapes are very safe to paint. If they are treated 
with some skill and a great deal of care, they are almost 
certain to prove successful. A very fine colored plate 
of a bunch of black Hamburg grapes was yiven in The 
Art Amateur for November, 1887, together with an arti- 
cle devoted entirely to painting grapes. It is not al- 
ways practicable to get vines and leaves, but many val- 
uable studies are made of the grapes alone. There are 
not many attainable backgrounds more desirable than a 
piece of common light brown wrapping paper which is 
tolerably thick and free from creases. For very light 
colored grapes, something a little darker and warmer is 
wanted ; dull finished red brown cambric is good. The 
same shade in olive may be used for grapes that show 
considerable garnet. When a single bunch is to be 
painted, the most pleasing form is one that is heavy and 
spreading at the upper part and quite tapering at the 
end. Several kinds of grapes furnish some bunches of 
this shape. The bunch should be hung so that the light 
will stream through it on one side and cast its shadow 
on the other, being placed far enough from the centre 
of the composition to allow of somewhat more space on 
the side where the shadow falls than on the other. We 
expect to get some suggestion of transparency in grapes 
of any color, the least, perhaps, upon dark bluish purple 
ones that have a great deal of bloom. The deepest, 
warmest colors should be laid in first, whether they be 
purplish, greenish or rosy. The first of these three col- 
ors calls for the deepest carmines, French ultramarine, 
blue black and bone brown ; the second for Indian yellow, 
the Siennas and a little Antwerp blue ; the third for rose 
madder, brown madder and mauve. Now illuminated 
portions, high lights and the several grades of shade 
must be successively painted in and, finally, the bloom. 
The darker the grapes, the more bluish the bloom. In 
any case, where it extends into the lights and into the 
shades, it must partake of their respective qualities. 
Only the grapes that are to be brought out well should 
be allowed to catch high light. If almost every grape 
has a little, a speckled appearance will result. There 
should be no light on the principal dark mass, except, 
here and there, a ring of reflected light on some of the 
most projecting grapes. Occasionally pieces of stems 
should show in the interstices—they help to give an 
open, natural appearance to the bunch. If the main 
stem is not attached to a branch or lost in leaves, it may 
have some of its first projecting stems caught over a nail 
or peg, or be suspended by a coarse string. The finish 
should not be any finer than is required for a perfect re- 
semblance at a distance. Even for this we must have 
the most unerring circumferences. Though they may be 
so soft as merely to suggest form, they must be faultless 
as the fruit itself. The final retouching should be done 
when the light is most favorable, in order that -the illu- 
minated sides may get full justice done them and that 
every detail may be made satisfactory. 

When grapes are painted in large quantities or intro- 
duced with other fruit into compositions, only the most 
prominent clusters will want the high finish given to the 
individual bunch. Beyond these we are cognizant only 
of the color effects and the light and shade of the whole. 
Unnecessary minuteness of finish is a misapplication of 
skill, which is very much like a lack of skill. 

H. C. GASKIN. 


(To be continued.) 





THE handsome sea-shells which are obtained in abun- 
dance on our Western and Southern coasts may be readily 
cleaned, for painting on, by boiling them in quick-lime 
for some hours, then treating the dark outer crust with 
muriatic acid and polishing with oil and common clay. 


PAINTERS prefer long handles to their brushes for 
large works because they enable them to approximate 
to the distance at which such pictures should be viewed, 


and because they favor that masterly execution whereby 
a few touches, apparently coarse when seen near, yet con- 
vey the impression of perfect finish at the proper dis- 
tance. Velasquez and Gainsborough are said to have 
worked with brushes six feet long. 





A VETERAN artist was asked one day by an enthusiastic 
young student what he should do in order to get on 
quickly, complaining that although going in for regular 
training he did not make the progress he desired. He 
was ready and willing to undertake anything and every- 
thing, however difficult. ‘Young man,” replied the 
mentor, “remember you must walk before you can run, 
there is no royal road to success ; but one piece of ad- 
vice I will give you: donot confine yourself to your ster- 
eotyped work at the Art School. Draw whatever you 
see around you, everywhere and always. At the end of 
six months compare the work just finished with that 
done inthe first month. If you have worked conscien- 
tiously during that time you will no longer complain 
that you do not get on, for a proof to the contrary will 
lie before you.” 





Do not, if you can help it, be close to your subject 
when first sketching it in; for in that case you cannot 
form a just appreciation of its proportions, and you 
run a great risk of distorting.them. In finishing up it 
is an advantage to get much nearer than at first. 





A WHITE plaster which will remain soft long enough 
to model in it without haste may be composed of five 
parts powdered chalk, one of prepared glue and sufficient 
Venice turpentine to reduce it to the required consistency. 
It takes several hours to harden, and may be worked 
cold. It is necessary to moisten the fingers from time 
to time with a little linseed oil to prevent the plaster 
sticking to them. 





DE STENDHAL speaks with disdain of the “ thousands 
of amateurs who will give its weight in gold for a picture 
representing a fat kitchen-wench cleaning a fish, pro- 
vided the picture unites in itself the three material ele- 
ments of painting’”’—namely, color, light and shade, and 
form. On the other hand, later and, in such matters, 
more intelligent critics credit Chardin, a painter of still- 
life and interiors, with being the first to bring about 
the reform of art in France. While the successors of 
the grand Italian school were producing mannered and 
vulgar allegories, Chardin led the way to a simple love 
for nature and to a sound technique. It is in reality 
far better and more intelligent to paint pots and pans, 
fish and vegetables which you believe in, than Madonnas 
or goddesses which you do not. To succeed asa painter 
of still-life requires mental qualities of a high order, inven- 
tion in composition, appreciation of various kinds of 
beauty, and that tact in using the means of expression 
which results in style. And, again, practice in painting 
still-life gives the most perfect training in those technical 
parts of art without which even Stendhal admits a man 
of genius can do nothing but draw caricatures. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


UNDER this title, Mr. Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, an 
excellent landscape painter, has published the best 
little manual on the subject that has come to our notice. 
The “book” consists of less than fifty pages, but 
they contain more practical teaching than any text- 


book that is published in this country. We have Mr. 
Parkhurst’s permission to quote from it freely : 


THERE is not much chance of a badly begun sketch turning 
out a good one. If the first dozen lines are not right you had 
better start another. Working over it won’t help it. Begin 
right, and you can stop where you please. 

*  * 

Ir you have a teacher, do as he tells you. Be patient and sub- 
missive. He is having a harder time to put his experience into 
words than you are having to understand him. Don’t raise 
objections and suggest this thing and that. He has probably 
tried what you suggest years ago, and found it would not do. 

o.° 

GET in the habit of looking at nature largely and comprehen- 
sively. Look for large effects. Don’t bother about the small 
things. You will appreciate and enjoy more and paint better for 
it. Nothing is as m actuality in painting. Everything is in 
seeming. You cannot go all around an object, anatomize it, map 
it out and paint it so. That would not make a picture. 


* K 
* 


VALUES are the relations of masses—the relation of one dark 
or light to any other dark or light, and to all the others. Values 
first, color afterward. Values are the basis of color. 


*  * 
* 


Don’T put in everything that you can see because it is there. 
Selection is as much a part of the artist's work as the painting, 


Put in only what will help to express the effect you wish to repro- 
duce. This is especially important in sketching; for you have 
only a limited time to put down in recognizable shape the whole 
of your impression. Then give all your force to that. 
+6 

IF it is not necessary to put in your sketch all that you can see, 
it is equally important not to put in anything which you cannot 
see. It is a common fault with beginners to draw an object as 
they know it is, rather than as it seems to be at the time. Noth- 
ing can be accomplished in this way. The appearance as it 
happens to be now—that is what makes the effect. That alone, 


justly rendered, should be your sketch. 


..* 
* 


BEFORE you begin to work look your subject well over. De- 
cide on its main characteristics—what you propose to do with it, 
Take ten or fifteen minutes to do this if 
Nothing is so 


how you will treat it. 
necessary. Having decided, go at it with a vim. 
hopeless as a weak sketch. Retter have mistakes in drawing, in 
composition, in color—anything but timidity. 

*.* 

WHEN you have seen something you like, go away, shut your 
eyes, and think of it. What do you remember? That's the im- 
pression. For you that is the character ; that is what you should 
paint. 

o,* 

IT is not so important to be able to ‘‘ draw a straight line ;” it 
is the ability to put a line or tone where you want jt to go, and to 
see where it ought to go, that counts. 


* * 
* 


IT is absolutely impossible to do good work without constantly 
looking at your work through the half-closed eyes, to find values 
and to subordinate details. 

*  * 
* . 

DRAW a line around your (charcoal) sketch and leave a good 
margin—you can see it better. Stop when you are not sure what 
else to do. 

*  * 
co 

TRY to see and to render a color in nature not as a co/or but 
Don’t think of what z¢ zs, but that it is of sucha 
shape, and of such a degree of light or dark. This isof more 
importance than its local color, or what makes it so. Don't 
worry about the color till you get the value. As a painter the 


‘‘why” is nothing to you. 


as a value. 


* 
* 


PRACTICALLY, it is hardly too much to say that in painting 
there is no such thing as ‘‘local color.” Objects change con- 
tinually with every change of atmospheric condition and every 
change of position of the sun. So that for the painter an object 
has no color of its own, but only such color as the varying con- 
dition of things may for the moment give to it. Put down then, 
frankly, a color or a value, as it seems to you, without thought or 
care of why it is so. Andif you have observed it justly it will 
sufficiently explain itself. 

+.* 

IT is necessary to see the who/e thing at once. 
through the half-closed eyes which shut out details and give you 
only the general forms and masses, 


*  * 
* 


NEVER leave asketch with the intention of finishing it at home. 
If you have caught the effect, the impression, it isdone. If you 
have not, you certainly can never get it when you are away from 


You can do this 


nature. 
* * 
* 

THE life of an oil sketch is in its solidity and frankness of 
color. Mix your colors then as little as you can, and don’t dabble 
your paint. Lay them on deliberately and firmly, and when you 
have once put your brush to the canvas and taken it off, don’t 
touch that particular spot again. 


* ca 
* 


GET a good understanding of the management of grays, and 
your work will never be crude in color. Don’t use black and 
white whenever you want gray. Gray is not composed of black 
and white, but of the three primary colors neutralizing each 
other. It is not the wegation of color, but the balanced combina- 
tion of all color. 


* ~ 
a 


THE following palette is capable of great range, simple as it 
is: White (Devoe’s cremnitz). Get quadruple tubes. Lemon 
yellow, light cadmium, yellow ochre, vermilion (Winsor & New- 
ton's French vermilion). Sarance rose (No. 2), or pink madder, 
burnt Sienna, cobalt. To this you may add, if you care to, ul- 
tramarine blue, emaraude green (/rexch). Black is, of course, 
a useful color, but you can get along very well without. it. Blue 
and madder will give you a dark stronger and richer and more 
easily harmonized. 

*.¢ 

IF you put black on your palette, terre verte will be useful to kill 

the‘purplish quality of the black when you want to do so. 


ee 
* 


IN painting the sky don’t mix the color too much ; mix it loose- 
ly, so that little particles of pure color will show. This will give 
more luminosity. 

 * 
* . 

Don’t dabble your color on the canvas. Don’t work in ‘‘/rot- 
tées’’ or rubbings after itis first laidin. Paint frankly and square- 
ly with a full brush of clean color, laying one brushful by the side 
of another. 

+? 
* 

To bring out the color of a sketch which has “ dried in” use 
Sohnée fréres’ retouching varnish. It dries ina few minutes and 
takes the paint well. ‘‘ Oiling out” turns the sketch dark. 
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LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 
V.—GOLD AND SILVER. 

SOME years ago it was a rare thing to find an ama- 
teur who really understood the use of gold, especially 
gold in the dry powder. 
not only for banding, but for all other kinds of decora- 
tion. 
most artists abandoned it altogether, preferring to use 
the colors only for decoration. 
remain satisfied with these, and an ardent desire grew 


The liquid gold was employed 
It so often proved disappointing, however, that 
But they did not long 


upin the hearts of hundreds for a gold that would be 
rich in effect, fire well and be easily worked. Practical 
workmen discouraged the idea of the use of gold by 
amateurs, declaring that only skilled artists were com- 


petent to use it. But in spite of all obstacles the ama- 


teur has won the day, and now the long-coveted article 


is not only to be found in stores where china paints are 
sold, but dealers in pictures, books and fancy articles 
advertise it for sale in every variety of color, and at 
prices that vary from $3 to $1.20 a pennyweight. 
Many firms sell the gold on little glass slabs already 
prepared for use, at one dollar, and some even as low 
as eighty and sixty cents a slab. 
place it within the reach of all, the beginner and the in- 
experienced, unless they have some one to whom they 


While these prices 


can apply for information on the subject, find it diffi- 
cult to select from the different makes in the market. 
It is for this class of readers that the present article is 
intended. 

If I am asked the question, “ Which gold shall I 
buy ?” I answer, a good quality ; the best ou can 
afford, for three reasons: it wears longer, it takes less 
of it to cover the china and it is more reliable in firing. 
A little experience will prove that the best is the cheap- 
est in the end, and I will explain why it isso. Pure 
gold, before it is touched by the manufacturer, costs a 
doilar a pennyweight. 
to be taken into consideration ; then there is the time 
spent in making and the materials used. 
evident that no one can afford to sell a pennyweight of 


If the coin is used the alloy has 
Now, it is 


pure gold already prepared for use for less than the 
cost of the raw materials used. 

One moderately thick, even coat, except in one or two 
cases, which will be specified later on, is sufficient 
of this better class of gold; but with the cheaper 
must be 
coats being necessary to give it body and have a rich 


grades more used, two or even. three 
effect, and then there is always danger, where it is used 
so thick, of its firing up in little scales and so having to 
be done over. There are thousands, however, who do 
use these cheaper grades and are apparently satisfied 
with them. The golds that come already prepared on 
glass slabs are accompanied by directions for their use. I 
will say in addition, however, that when one coat has been 
laid on as smooth as possible, it should be dried thor- 
oughly, and then another coat given fully as thick as the 
first. 


ly mixed up and left standing, and will not dry out. 


The gold often becomes fat from being constant- 


In this case the gold should be flooded with turpentine ; 
the fat oil will rise in a moment and spread out to the 
edge of the slab. 
free from color. 
it can be mixed up with turpentine and will be ready to 
Or, better still, have some gold in the dry 
powder and add enough of it to absorb the fat oil. 


This should be wiped off with a rag 
Very soon the gold will dry out, when 


use again. 


The dry powder gold always comes in little paper 
packages or small bottles. 
that none of the precious stuff be spilled and that it be 
kept frée from dust and lint. 

It is always a good plan to have a palette expressly 
for gold. 
other. 


Great care should be taken 


A six by six white tile is preferable to any 
the the table 
renders it less liable to take the lint from the latter, and 


Its elevation above surface of 
it is so firm that it is easy to grind the gold on it. 
Never use a ground glass tile for gold. Out of every 
eight grains the rough surface will absorb at least three. 
In the course of time a good deal will be wasted. Al- 
Ways use a steel palette knife no matter what may be 
said to the contrary. I have never seen in any of the 
many factories I have visited any other kind used, and I 
am satisfied by my own practical experience of many 
years that it cannot harm the gold, while nothing else 
mixes it so thoroughly. 
made in so fine a powder as to require the knife only. 


Every good gold should be 


A muller wastes so much that its use should be avoided 
if possible. In buying a pennyweight of gold for the first 
time it will seem a ridiculously small amount for such a 
sum of money; but a pennyweight of gold will put solid 
gilding on the handles of a dozen after-dinner coffee- 
cups and a narrow line on the edge of each cup and 
saucer. Try to mix up only as much of the gold as is 
necessary for one painting. It takes less gold to put on 
six handles all at the same time than to mix it separately 
for each one. For six handles take one-third of a 
pennyweight (be sure and wipe the palette off immedi- 
ately before taking out the gold, so that it will be free 
from lint); to this amount add two drops of fat oil and 
two of oil of tar, then stir in turpentine till it is perfectly 
smooth and of the same consistency as the Lacroix colors. 
Three drops of fat oil, if very thick, and four if thin, may 
be used in place of the tar oil, which is disagreeable to 
some persons. The latter has the advantage, however, 
of making the gold spread more evenly on the surface. 
It also keeps it moist, so that it does not require such 
constant turning with the knife. If the gold grows stiff 
and clogs the brush do not wet the brush and try to stir 
it up; too much turpentine will get into the gold and 
make it thin. 


In working in a warm room the spirits of the turpentine 


Always use the knife for this purpose. 
will evaporate and the gold become too fat. This can 
be detected almost immediately, for the gold will look 
thin and the surface of the ware show through. To 
remedy this pour turpentine over the gold ; in a moment 
the fat oil will spread out on all sides and the gold in 
the middle of the palette will dry out. 

Delicate tracery in gold is sometimes done with a 
pen. In mixing the gold for this use one third more fat 
oil than for ordinary gold work. Put it, when mixed, 
into the lid of a jar or something else that will hold 
turpentine. 
three 


Cover it with turpentine and let it stand 


two or hours. Then pour off the turpentine, 
take a little of the gold and add a very small drop of 
When 


the gold works thin add a little of the lean gold, @. ¢., 


lavender oil to it, mixing up with turpentine. 
that which has been flooded. The pen must be fed 
with the brush. 
used, according to taste: 


Four numbers of Gillott’s pens can be 
170, ,404, 303, 659. This 
kind of work is often used in doing the fine designs 
seen on the edges of plates, the insides of cups, the 
backs of handles, very fine dots, etc. 

A very pretty way to edge cups and saucers, plates, 
the insides of bowls, vases and handles and to finish 
backgrounds, is to take a short-haired stiff brush, dip it 
into gold pvepared as for painting and then gently 
cloud it on. This is more showy and makes a much 


richer edge than a narrow band. It consumes more 
gold, but it has this advantage, it can be done at home, 
while the bands, in order to look well, should be put on 
This 


been used for some years, especially at the Doulton 


by a professional decorator. kind of finish has 


factory. If the reader does not catch my ideas readily, 
it would be well to ask for a piece of Doulton ware in 
some store and examine it. 

If the artist wishes to put gold on paint the paint 
should receive a hard firing first. It would be advisable 
to mention the fact to the firer. If gouache colors are 
used they need not be fired first ; they need only be dried. 

After using gold the work should be carefully exam- 
ined, and if any pieces of lint are seen they should be re- 
moved either with a knife or a needle set in a stick. If 
the work is marred in doing this touch it up again. 
After gold has been dried—and I should advise this 


being done if possible—the gold should be gone over 


It is 
coat all over, except when cheap golds have been used. 


wherever it looks thin. not necessary to put a 

The rags used for wiping off the knives, palette 
brushes and other articles should be kept by themselves, 
and when a sufficient number have accumulated some 
them 


ALLING. 


gold manufacturer will buy them and convert 


into gold again. M. B. 
(To be 


WATER-LILY ICE CREAM SET. 


THE treatment of these charming designs by Miss 
Macomber should be very delicate, if a white ground be 
used. Make the shadows of the flowers a very delicate 
gray. The centres of the flowers should be yellow; the 
leaves gray green, with a suggestion of pink at the edges 
and under sides ; the mossy ground of browns ; the out- 
lines of gold. Or the flowers may be painted pink and 
the ground tinted. 


done in blue and gold. 


This design would also look well 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE SEA-WEED FISH PLATES 


AMONG the Supplement designs this month, we give 
the second half-dozen shell and sea-weed plates by Miss 


Hopkins. 


The ground should be all evenly tinted, and 


the surface covered by the design carefully 


first 


S¢ rape d. 


The centre of the plate is light red purple. 


Shade with the same color very sparingly, and 
Paint the 


tint very lightly with carnation No. 1 and silver 


outline 
very finely with the same, or with gold. shell- 
yellow 
touches inside, shading with pearl gray No. 6. On the 


outside tint with a very little warm brown 108 near 
the edges, 


No. 1; 


coming out of the shell is pink. 


Pearl gray No. 6, with a touch of carnation 
more pink where it turns over. The sea-weed 


Use for 


No. 2, shading very light toward the ends, which are a 


this carmine 


very pale green, the green lapping over the pink. 

The centre of the second plate is dark brown red 
shading to pink, tipped with very pale blue. Use deep 
blue green. Tint the shell lightly with carnation No, 2 
inside, and outside with purplish brown—brown No. 4 
or 17—and light violet of gold, mixed and put on quite 
The 
centre design is a medium tint of violet of iron shading 


which are touched with 


light in tint. Use brown No. 4 or 17 for shading. 


light toward the edges, brown 
green No. 6 quite light. 
The third plate requires very nice work to keep the 


The 


design reaching out from the centre may be treated in 


edges firm, and in outlining calls for great care. 


two ways. It may be tinted with light deep green 
touched with deep blue green at the ends, outlined with 
gold, and the shells tinted in pearly colors, with a large 
proportion of pink in; or it may be colored with a me- 


The ends are a trifle lighter 


dium tint of deep purple. g 


where they lap over the underlying ones. Outline with 
the same color or gold. The jewels in the centre are 
blue (deep blue green). Paint the shell with very light 
silver yellow; shade with brown green No. 6 and touch 
with carmine where it turns over. 

light 


The shell in the fourth design is very light pink car- 
nation No, 1, shaded with chestnut brown, and is yel- 
low—ivory yellow—light around the centre. The cen 
tre shell is pink shaded with pearl gray No. 6 and 
brown No, 4 or 17, No, 1 for 

Use 


The ends are 


lines 
light 


and dark carnation 


and outlines. The seaweed is very light. 
violet of gold, with shading of the same. 
touched with grass green No. 5, which laps over on to 
the lilac. Outline with rich purple—a fine hair line. 
The shells around the border of the fifth plate are 
tinted delicately with warm brown 108, shaded with the 
same. Carnation No. 2, inside, left white, with a touch 
of silver yellow added where they turn over. The sea- 
weed that falls out of the shells is pink for the first two 
points, and a very pale whitish lilac at the ends, outlined 
with deep pink. For the lilac use light violet of gold 
in avery light tint. For the pinks, carmine No. 1, lighter 


and darker. There is no shading on this sea-weed. 


The centre shell is a yellowish gray—pearl gray No, 6— 
with a touch of carnation No, 2 in it, shaded with sepia 
(brun sepia) and touched with ivory yellow where it 
turns over. For the sea-weed use light violet of gold, 
rather light in tint up to the first joint ; for the second 
section, deep red brown ; the ends are all pink carnation 
No. 1 laid on very light. Outline very finely with deep 
red brown or gold. 

The flat 
sixth plate, as far as the edge under the shells, paint 
No. 6 flat, clear 


The shells are very light warm brown 108, 


sea-weed which forms the border of the 


with brown green medium tint—a 
color. 
shaded with the same, and touched with carnation No. 
1 at the edge and centre. The feathery sea-weed com- 
ing out of the shells is painted with violet of iron, with 
green jewels for the berries; emerald green is to be 
used. The centre shell is like those in the border. 

Gold outlining will add great richness to all of the 
designs, but should not be attempted unless the gilder 


can mark very fine clean lines. 


IN the rose jar decoration suggested in one of the 
Supplement pages this month, the ground is to be 
painted after the Royal Worcester style in ivory and pale 
yellow mixed, to give a warmer tone than ivory alone. 
The petals of the roses are to be painted with fusible rose 
(Lacroix color), the stamens and outlines to be in fine 


raised gold lines. 


DIRECTIONS for the treatment of the color-plate de- 
“* New China for Dec- 
oration” will be found on pages 38 and 40 respectively. 


sign (Scotch Roses) and notes on 
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SHERATON WINDOW DECORATIONS. 





*¥ P to the present period, and to some extent 
ns even now, England has been, in matters 
»“ of taste, a backward and ultra-conserva- 
tive French province. The movements 
of fashion on the Continent were followed 
without being understood. Whatever 
was superficial about the new French 
modes was likely to be accepted in a 
partial and illogical way, but peculiarities of construc- 
tion were much less likely to be copied. It was left for 
the present day to discover what Continental workers 
have seldom forgotten, that ornament should grow out 
of and seem to belong to the structural form. 

It is necessary to bear in mind these peculiarities of old 
English furniture-makers in looking at their works and 
their designs. Their sterling qualities, of which we will 
speak further on, are not often adequately expressed in 








which may be taken as a model of real elegance, both 
curtains and valance being simple lengths of silk with a 
broad binding at the edge and suspended as naturally 
as the folds of a Greek chiton. The slight cornice, orna- 
mented, as is the valance, with a row of chenille arid silk- 
covered glands, may be omitted, but the muslin blind at 
the bottom, similarly decked, should, we think, be 
retained. In light colors, white and cream, or white 
and pink, nothing could be better adapted for a pretty 
bedroom or boudoir. The third example we give as 
specimens of ingenious application of marine forms to 
window decoration. It would do very well for a yacht 
or other nautical club, and Farragut or the club com- 
modore might, if it were thought advisable, take the 
place of the hero of Trafalgar trophied up aloft. It 
would be difficult to imaginé a better arrangement, for the 
purpose, of tridents, cords, pulleys and anchors. 

But simply as a specimen of rich interior decoration, 
what is to be thought of it? It is no defence to say that 





ered, not in the most elegant fashion, between the win- 
dows ; but the natural folds, we may be sure, would be 
more agreable than those in the drawing. Sheraton, 
however, probably felt that this disposition, even with a 
simple valance, would be too bare for a drawing-room, 


_ so he had recourse to his unfortunate expedient of the 


crossed scarfs; and, this time, he has made a lamenta- 
ble abuse of them. The curtain-rod is loaded with two 
long strips of fringed drapery which cross and re-cross 
one another most perplexingly, hanging down in front of 
the curtains in ugly ropy masses, and swathed about 
the masks of the false cornice as if these interesting 
creatures of his fancy were in danger of catching cold. 
The serpent-wreathed rod itself is a sufficiently absurd 
feature of the design, having no sign of any function to 
perform, unless the catching up of the ends of the smaller 
scarf by the serpents’ tails can be looked upon in that 
light. Still, it is lighter, and consequently better than 
the cornice, of which it is a lingering relic. 
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DESIGN BY SHERATON FOR BOW-WINDOW DRAPERIES FOR A DRAWING-ROOM. 


their forms, and hardly ever in their ornamentation. What 
is peculiar about the latter is that all sorts of compromises 
between the new and the old, such as were merely tran- 
sitional in other countries, became almost fixed types in 
conservative England. Even aman of decided natural 
genius, like Sheraton, could seldom bring himself to fol- 
low out any style in its purity. However admirable his 
workmanship, there are few of his designs that do not 
offend by some incongruity, some wholly absurd and taste- 
less departure from its scheme. 

Let us begin with some designs of Sheraton for 
window draperies. Here is one [see the designs for 
window drapery on the opposite page] which reflects the 
French taste of the classical period. The curtain rod 
is hung by hooks from a turned and carved pole, the 
ends of which are fixed to the wall, dispensing with the 
usual heavy cornice. The drapery, if one omits the 
crossed scarf over the valance, is in excellent taste, yet 
not so prettily arranged as in the next illustration, 


arrangements as absurd and not half so ingenious are 
commonly to be met with. A marine painter ora fisher- 
man may properly loop up an old net for a window cur- 
tain to his studio or his kitchen ; but deliberately to make 
a valance to.imitate a sail, to append to it a row of imi- 
tation pulleys by way of fringe, and loop up silk curtains 
with sharp brass anchors and tridents, is in ordinary cir- 
cumstances very bad taste. In the particular case sug- 
gested, its use as a memorial gives the design a certain 
raison d’étre, and saves it from the charge of vulgarity. 
The design for a bow-window, on this page, shows 
both the good and bad qualities of Sheraton’s work. 
The general motive is simple and graceful, but is spoiled 
by the introduction of senseless details, which are made 
so important that they cannot be overlooked. The bow- 
window, with sashes opening door-wise to the floor, is 
such as may still be found in several parts of Boston, and 
is a feature that we would much like that some of our 
young architects should revive. The curtains are gath- 


Of all of these designs, the one that least departs from 
French models—the bedroom window on the next page— 
is far the best. One feels at a glance thatit has a certain 
unity and harmony about it; it has nothing obviously 
purposeless and irrational. 





A QUIET treatment in oil painting — preferable to 
paper-hangings — for a bedroom may be as follows: 
sage green for the walls; a creamy tint for the ceiling ; 
and the woodwork in two greens, a trifle lighter in tone 
than the walls. The cornice should partake of the 
color of the woodwork and the tint of the ceiling, with 
a little warm color added to the mouldings. Beneath 
it may be painted a row of leafy festoons in sober 
coloring, while the ceiling may have its judicious share 
of ornament. A few plainly framed Bartolozzi en- 
gravings hung on the walls will assist the character of the 
decoration. The styles known as “ Adam” and “ Louis 
Seize” are well adapted for bedroom walls and ceilings. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 


8 


OF all the substances used in his labors by man, there 
is probably none he could not better do without than 
metal; and the greater the strides toward civilization 
taken by the race the more necessary does he find it, and 
the more do the processes advance by which he fits it for 
In Holy Writ we read of Tubal Cain, “an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron,” or, ac- 


his service. 


cording to the Revised Version, “ the forger of every cut- 
ting instrument of: brass and iron” (Gen. 4: 22); and it 
is evident that the tribes and nations of the succeeding 
ages already practised the art in which these articles are 
intended to afford instruction to amateurs, for we read of 
nose jewels and earrings among the spoils of the Midi- 
anites. Were we to continue a search through the 
Scriptures we should find the art of hammering metal 
brought more and more constantly into requisition for 
the decoration of sacred vessels and buildings. One 
of the most notable works of Jewish art was the pair of 
Cherubim covering the ark, and beaten out of solid gold. 

Turning to the heathen nations, we find that the 
Assyrians brought this art to a high degree of excellence, 
as may be seen from pieces of jewelry of hammered 
gold, in the form of heads of animals, beautifully wrought, 
Among the Greeks the 
Who 
has not read Homer’s wondeful description of the shield 
wrought by Vulcan for the warrior Achilles when, after 


found in the ruins of Babylon. 
art (known as “ Toreutic’’) was largely practised. 


a long period of inactivity, the latter was eager to avenge 
the death of Patroclus (Iliad, Book XVIII.)? It is very 
noticeable that, while Homer describes in realistic verse 
the wonderful work that can be executed with a ham- 
mer in skilful hands, he speaks with such knowledge of 
the art as not to omit the important process of annealing 
by fire and wind. 

No doubt in the early Christian times there were many 
workers in metal (e. ¢., Alexander the coppersmith), and 
that many interesting relics may lie hidden in the dark- 


some recesses of the catacombs. As the power of the 





DESIGN BY 


(SEE PAGE 32.) 


church increased, and the Roman Catholic ritual was 
established, so the need. and desire for hammered gold 
and silver vessels and ornaments for sacred use gave a 
stimulus to the craftsmen in this art. Hence we find 
that Italy, the home of the Church, in the-sixteerth cen- 





SHERATON FOR WINDOW DRAPERY. 


tury produced, among many others, perhaps the most 
notable of all repoussé workers and artists, Benvenuto 
Cellini, who was not alone skilled with his hammer, but 
also wrote an able treatise on metal work. 

In more modern times M. Vechte, a French artist, dis- 
tinguished himself by throwing into his 
work a refinement of texture by which his 
But of all 
the modern masterpieces, none is so much 


productions may be recognized. 


admired as the well-known Milton shield 
from the hand of Ladenil, an artist in the 
employ of the firm of Elkington of London, 
from whom the shield was bought by the 
Government to be placed in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Let the aspiring amateur 
who visits London not fail to go to the mu- 
seum and see for himself the beautiful treat- 
ment of the subject and the artistic model- 
ling of the numerous figures. 
divisions on the shield illustrate the poet’s 


The various 


“Paradise Lost,” the central figures being 
Adam and Eve conversing with the Arch- 
angel, while on other portions of the sur- 
face are views of the terrific contests be- 
tween the angels ani the fallen hosts, end- 
ing in the utter defeat of Satan. Below are 
figures of Sin and Death, and above ador- 
All these figures are full of 
vigor and life, showing the wonderful effects, 
that may be produced by this treatment of 


ing angels. 


metal. 

But this occupation is not pursued in the : 
more civilized Western countries only, but 
also in the East, in India, Persia and Egypt. 
Benares is noted for its brass trays, vases 
and bowls, and the same kind of articles 
alsocome from Cairo. But one of the most 
popular errors among amateur repoussé 
workers is that all specimens of metal work 
coming from these countries are of the 
“highest class as works of art, and therefore 
deserving of study and repro- 
duction by the amateur. The " 
‘fallacy of this supposition will . 
be established if we take, for 
example, one of the large 
brass salvers from Benares, 
so well known to those who 
have visited the East or made 
collections of its curiosities, 
and give it our careful and unprejudiced 
attention. In the first place, it is not true 
repoussé work (as will be shown in a later 
then it will 
be seen that the lines are roughly traced, 


article), but only flat chasing ; 
often irregular in form and not properly 
joined up. But the scales fall from the 
eyes of the student when for the first 
time he takes note of the number of re- 
peated patterns evidently stamped again 
and again from the same tool. Where 
is the art in this? Could not the same 
repetition be produced by a mere machine 
or, at any rate, by a stamp in the hands of 
a mere laborer? Why, then, are these 
works so much lauded, and why do they 
so readily find a place among our collec- 
tions of works of art? 
W. J. GAWTHORP. 





THE ignorant assertion by an ‘“* Amer- 
ican Importer,” in The Evening Post, 
that no stained glass is made in this 
country, is indignantly denied by Mr. 
Caryl Coleman, who is with the Tiffany 
Glass Company. “That firm,” he says, 
“use very little imported glass, and that 
only for the cheapest work, while, on the 
other hand, they use several hundred tons 
a year of stained window-glass which is 
made in this country by American work- 
men under the supervision of American 
artists, and, at the present time, in their 
stock-room, there are over one hundred 
tons of glass of this nature, and all of this glass is 
much more beautiful than anything made in Europe, not 
only in its artistic quality, but also in its mechanical 
finish.” And yet, with curious inconsistency, our pro- 
tectionist Government admits foreign stained glass free. 


DESIGN 


ART OBJECTS VIEWED BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


THE opening of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 








































































































night has afforded an opportunity to test, on a large 
scale, the effect of electric light on pictures and other 
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BY SHERATON FOR REDROOM WINDOW DRAPERY. 


(SEE PAGE 32.) 


works of art. Candle-light and gas-light, it is well 
known, are warmer than daylight, and give pictures a 
richer tone, deepening the reds and yellows and making 
the blues greenish. The electric light has been said to 
show all colors as they appear by daylight. This is a 
mistake. The electric light works a much less notice- 
able change than any older artificial light; still, chere is 
a change, and a less pleasing one than chat wrought by 
Under the electric light the more 


delicate flesh-tones disappear, leading to monotony and 


gas or candle-light. 
loss of modelling. This effect can be seen plainly in 
Fortuny’s “Spanish Lady,” whose hands and face look 
flat and poorly colored. Light brown becomes gray, as 
may be seen in the hair of several figures in “ The 
Organ Loft.” 
Blues are less affected, particularly the cur- 


Reds are lowered in tone and become 
cooler. 
quoise blues, as may be seen in the gallery of oriental 
porcelains. The various tones of cobalt in the blue-and- 
white cases, are, however, hard to distinguish from one 
another. Green appears to suffer least of all. Even 
the more delicate shades of celadon in the porcelain 
White suffers little so 
The picture of 


gallery are easily made out. 
jong as it does not tend to yellow. 
“ The Gossips,” which is, full of white draperies, and the 
white horses in Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” are 
among the things that appear best under the Edison 
Only a few pictures keep a distinctly warm tone. 
To 


sum up as to color, the electric light is more like a very 
It is gray compared 


light. 
Notable among these is Rembrandt’s “Gilder.” 


bright moonlight than daylight. 
with the latter, and apparently tinged with blue green. 
But at least as important is the effect of the intensity 
of the light. 
of a painting which would not be observed by daylight. 


It brings out details in the darker passages 


It searches out the silhouette and makes evident con- 
tours that have been purposely lost in the background. 
This further tends to flatness, except in the case of pic- 
tures which contain large dark masses. The black 
dress of the “ Spanish Lady,” for instance, looks more 
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WINDOW-DRAPERY DESIGN BY SHERATON, IN MEMORY OF LORD NELSON. 
WHIMSICAL SUGGESTION FOR A YACHT-CLUB WINDOW OR FOR A SEASIDE HOUSE. 


(ske ‘SHERATON WINDOW DECORATIONS,” PAGE 32.) 








fully modelled than by day. The dark parts of the 
Rembrandts also gain as much as the faces lose. Mr. 
Marquand’s new gift, a portrait of a man, in which the 
whole of the face is shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, 
can be better appreciated than it can be in the daytime. 
The casts in the lower hall can be seen to much better 
advantage, because the light is better diffused. 

On the whole, the electric light changes colors much 
less than other artificial lights ; but it makes them grayer, 
not warmer in tone. It is particularly trying to delicate 
flesh-tones. It affects white, blue green and green very 
little, red, brown, and warm colors generally, more. It 
brings out details, especially in dark passages, and sup- 
presses modelling, particularly in flesh painting. For the 
display of white objects, such as marble statuary and 
casts, it is very suitable. Reflectors slightly tinted with 
yellow, or the use of opalescent glass globes, may be rec- 
ommended to correct the coldness of the light. The 
Frink reflectors, which have been adopted at the Museum 
in preference to all others proposed, answer their pur- 
pose anise i 


Krk Drrbletwork, 


APPLIQUE WORK 








MF all descriptions of ornamental 
4 needlework, there is probably 
none to which decoration owes 
a greater debt than to that 
known as “ opus consutum,” or, 
in more familiar parlance, “ ap- 
pliqué.” We meet with it in 
the far-famed cloth inlays and 
onlays of Persia, in the gorgeous gold and jewel- 
bedecked housings of Eastern potentates, or the gift 
covers of dainty Japan, and we have abundant evidence 
of the extent to which it was employed in the feudal 
castles of Germany and the Netherlands in the mid- 





dle ages. Quaint, indeed, are many of these hang- 
ings, one notable example of which is preserved 


in the museum at South Kensington, and no great 
stretch of imagination is required, when gazing at it, 
to carry one’s self mentally back some four centuries 
and share with the long quiet worker in the evident 
delight with which incident after incident in “‘ Le Roman 
de la Rose” has been set out and applied in various 
colored cloths. Knights and ladies, battlemented 
castles, fiery dragons and prancing steeds, roughly but 
forcibly tell the tale, and, despite the ravages of time, 
survive to inspire modern workers with a longing to 
produce something equally entertaining and quaint, 
though, it is to be desired, with somewhat more regard 
for correctness of drawing, a detail which, at least 
in respect to figures and animals, was certainly not a 
strong point of the Teuton designers of the period to 
which the example under consideration belongs. 
Interesting, however, as are such remains of medizval 
cutwork, they cannot, from a purely artistic point of 
view, be placed in the same category as the faultless 
and exquisite productions of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Spanish and Italian workmanship. In these 
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we find not only design, but coloring and workmanship, 
absolutely perfect ; and we can readily appreciate the 
extreme popularity enjoyed by and the value set upon 
the hangings which, constructed of the richest and 
most costly materials, adorned in equal profusion Italian 
palazzos and Spanish castellos, and the sacred edifices 
and ecclesiastical vestments of both countries. In the 
South Kensington Museum and in most collections of 
antique work, fine examples of the class of work are to 
be met with, and the modern needleworker and designer 
may derive incalculable benefit from a close study of 
any fragments, however small, which are at hand for 
inspection. The sharpness of the cutting, the decisive 
clearness of outline and the always faultless harmony. of 
coloring of Italian and Spanish appliqué; render it the 
best of all possible standards of perfection for the 
modern worker to aim at. However costly the materials 
superadded to the foundation, and however varied 
tone of color, the result in all these examples is ever 
such as to gratify the most sensitive eye. 

Italian appliqué work, as a rule, shows fewer contrasts 
of color than that produced in Spain. We are speaking 
now, naturally, of that special class of work which con- 
sists of the application of various fabrics, and not of the 
similar and sister art of applying, as in much modern 
ecclesiastical work, silk or woollen embroideries to a foun- 
dation of satin or velvet. The design reproduced in and 
given full size in the January number of The Art 
Amateur, is copied from a fragment which may, pre- 
sumably, once have formed a portion of one of the 
textile pilasters so popular in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and which, suspended upon the walls, 
became an important feature of interior architectural 
decoration, serving, as they did, to subdivide and enrich 
extended spaces, and thus bring into relief sculptures 
and other works of art. At the bottom of this page we 
have used the same design, reduced, as a horizontal bor- 
der, for which purpose, it will be noticed, it is quite as 
suitable as it was in the perpendicular form in which 
it was originally presented. 

The design of this pilaster is very similar to many of the 
illustrations to be found in those delightful old sixteenth- 
century pattern books recently republished by Ougania 
of Venice, and it is interesting thus to note the actual 
working proportion and carrying out of these printed 
designs. The foundation of the pilaster is of the richest 
possible quality of velvet, of that magnificent shade of 
ruby color, the beauty of which may probably be in 
some measure attributable to the influence of time, and 
upon it the heart-shaped scrolls and the upright tri- 
petalled forms enclosed within them are applied in gold- 
colored silk, and the two foliated designs brought from 
the upper curves in green silk; green and a greenish 
shade of blue being likewise used for the leaves which 
fill up the design on either side of the enclosing hearts. 
The whole of these appliqués have been cut out of silk 
mounted on thin paper, and have been subsequently 
fixed by some adhesive preparation to the velvet, and 
then the entire design has been edged with a line of 
crimson silk equivalent in thickness to about five or six 
threads of modern filoselle. The counting of these 
threads is extremely close, and within the line a finely 
twisted gold cord has been added, which, at the point 
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of the leaves, has been carried over, and thus forms the 
delicate scroll-like termination to them, the whole pro- 
ducing a most exquisitely decorative and a perfectly 
satisfactory result. 


our readers we need scarcely dwell, as its adaptability to 


On the value of such a design to 
various purposes of modern decorative work will at once 
suggest itself to them. We may, however, remind them 


of 


the sumptuous effect which might be obtained by 
working bands of the design as borders for a velvet 
portiére, from the main body of which it should be 
divided by an outer line of yellow silk similarly couched 
and interedged with gold thread. 
altar-cloth would, worked from this design, produce a 
superb result. 
we have given, the work must be executed in a frame, 
and the greatest care must be taken to accurately 


The orphreys of an 
Naturally, as following out the directions 
transfex and fix in position the various concomitant 


portions of the design. This, 
accomplished by workers who have acquired some 


of course, can only be 
experience in the art of appliqué, and it may not, there- 
fore, be unacceptable to some few of our readers to 
suggest that a simple and easy method of reproducing 
this beautiful pattern without the aid of a frame, would 
be to tracethe design on silk or linen, and then carefully 
tack it, not upon velvet, as the thickness of this material 
precludes its being treated in this manner, but upon a 
piece of silk or linen of a contrasting color. The whole 
of the outline of the design should then be carefully 
worked round in close chain stitch, and subsequently 
the outlying portion of the upper textile must be cut 
away with a very sharp pair of scissors, when the design 
will appear in clear relief upon the under contrasting 
material. The work must then be completed, either by 
a second row of chain stitch worked outside the first 
one, in such a manner as to completely cever and con- 
ceal the frayed edges of the pattern, or this result may 
be achieved by a line of silk or gold thread couched. 

As an agreeable variety to appliqué, there is no rea- 
son why the design should not be entirely reproduced 
with the needle either by successive lines of close chain 
stitch, or by a combination of feather and satin stitches. 
As a matter of fact, not a few portions of the original 
fragment have been so completely worn away that they 
have been restored by rows of satin stitches, their reno- 
vation, as proved by its much-worn condition, being 
certainly of no modern date. It is a pattern worthy, 
indeed, to be rescued from oblivion, and one which, with 
others of a like character, may well be regarded as an 
inspiration handed down from the days of long ago, to 
arouse and incite to deeds of artistic perfection modern 
students of the time-honored art of the needle. 

B. DE M. MORRELL, 


FISH-PLATE DOILIES, 


THE designs for fish-plate doilies given this month 
may be treated effectively in the following manner: For 
the star-fish use deep yellow silk and for the sea-weed 
a very light shrimp pink silk or a greenish white silk. 
The star-fish may be done in dark red silk and the sea- 
weed in light shrimp pink silk. These two designs com- 
plete a set of half a dozen, of which four—anemones, 
star-fish, and sea-urchins—were given last month, 
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ART AT HOME. 


IV.—BOOKS, 

THERE is no luxury so cheap as a good library. I 
say this advisedly, but do not refer to the book buyer 
who goes to a bookseller and says: ‘I want a library of, 
say, two thousand volumes, including standard works in 
history, fiction and so forth.” This is, perhaps, the most 
expensive way to acquire a library, and is by far the least 
pleasant way. Any one can do it if he has money 
enough. But toenjoy the accumulation of a library, you 
must seek, you must hunt, you must attend auctions, you 
must haunt stalls. Before you can do so, however, one 
very important preliminary has to be gone through. 
You must know. If you haveacquired some knowledge, 
not only of the contents of 
books, but of editions, of pa- 


by bidding against each other they soon ran the book up 
to its proper value. To do this kind of thing requires 
nerve, but knowledge far more than nerve. The amateur 
was perfectly cool and confident because he was quite 
certain of the value of the book, 

To acquire this knowledge of value it is needful to 
attend sales. It cannot be learned from priced cata- 
logues. They are chiefly interesting as showing you 
how much booksellers put on over and above what they 
pay. Iam often surprised how little they seem to un- 
derstand their own business in this respect. Booksellers 
are not collectors, It can give them but little satisfaction 
to see their wares lying idle on their shelves, Yet they 
have a way of fixing prices which are prohibitory except 
to the unlearned. The unlearned book buyer must bea 


do this, we may lay down certain safeguards for the 
young collector. One is, not to buy an imperfect book. 
You may pay very nearly as much for a volume which 
wants a leaf as for one which wants nothing. To make 
it up you will eventually have to pay the sum over again. 
Suppose a perfect copy is worth £2. Suppose you give 
£1.10.0 for an imperfect copy. And suppose, in order to 
make it up, you buy a second imperfect copy at £1:10.0, 
your expenditure comes to £3. Of course you have the sale 
of one of the imperfect copies, but unless you are singu- 
larly lucky, you must lose, and in any case, you have had 
a great deal of trouble and some risk for nothing. Of 
course there are cases in which a very rare book may be 
made perfect ; one or two of the Caxtons in the British 
Museum have been thus pieced. A great collector of 
Bibles carried this system to 
such lengths that it became ex- 





per, large and small, of wood- 
cuts and other illustrations and 
their states of bindings, and 
also of the value in the open 
market of what you wish to 
buy, then you may set to work 
calmly, having no fear but that 
the -money you are investing 
will return you double inter- 
est, the interest, that is, first, 
annexed to possession and en- 
joyment, and the further pe- 
cuniary interest you must re- 
ceive when you sellagain. A 
library well and carefully se- 
lected should, after a small 
initial outlay, cost nothing. 
The knowledge I speak of is 
worth money. It is capital it- 
self. Theknowledge of books 
is by nomeans common among 
regular booksellers. Asa rule, 
their knowledge only amounts 
to this, that they are aware that 
a certain thing is being sought 
after, and they are able besides 
to judge as to state or condi- 
tion, and as to price. Price is 
what a thing will fetch. If you 
insist at a sale on bidding for 
yourself, you may find a low 
class dealer or two attempting 
to bid you up; but if you keep 
your head, when something 
has been dropped on their 
hands once or twice at a fancy 
price, they will find the game 
does not pay its expenses. Lit- 
tle encounters of this kind are 
among the drawbacks to your 
pleasure; but I can imagine 
some people who would enjoy 
them. On the other hand, any 
honest man may enjoy thwart- 
ing aring of dealers who are 
endeavoring to perpetrate the 
unpunishable fraud known as 
a knock out. I remember a 
case in point. A certain rare 
volume worth about £500 was 
to be sold. Four dealers ar- 
ranged to buy the book at 
about £25, and to settle among 
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actly analogous to the system 
of “ church restoration” which 
has ravaged our land for forty 
years past. Fortunately for 
you there are no old churches 
in America, but there are old 
books. The system pursued 
by the gentleman of whom I 
speak was very simple. He 
had, say, a perfect copy of the 
Black-letter Bible of 

1611. Hecollated it carefully, 

leaf by leaf. A second came 

to him, and on examination he 
* found that the whole book had 

been set up in duplicate. He 

then arbitrarily made up his 





great 


mind that all copies which tal- 
lied with his number one were 
perfect, and that all which 
tallied with number two were 
but that all 
which had some leaves of one 


perfect also; 


setting up and some of the 
other were imperfect. This 
did no great harm. He named 
one of these settings the “ He 
Bible,” because of a misprint 
in Ruth 2: 18, where “he” is 
printed for “she.” Similarly 
the other setting constituted 
the “She Bible.” Unfortu- 
nately the mania for restora- 
tion 
would take the whole of this 
chapter to tell of all the harm 
that has been wrought by it; 


did not cease here. It 


but one example must suffice. 
There is a well-known but 
exceedingly rare Bible remark- 
able for the omission of “not” 
in Exodus 20:14. In the 
Bodleian Library there is a 
perfect copy; two or three 
other examples have been rec- 
ognized. In the British Mu- 
seum there is one which has 
been made up. A dealer found 
a fragment of a “ Wicked Bi- 
ble,” to give it the title by 
which it is generally known, 
and the fragment included the 
misprinted leaf. Other Bibles 














themselves afterward. A pri- 
vate collector suspected the 
plot, and, in fact, by some 
means with which I am not ac- 
quainted, became fully aware of its existence. Though 
not a wealthy man, he happened by chance to havea 
few pounds at his bankers, and he knew that he could 
not possibly lose if the book should be knocked down to 
him. At the sale, accordingly, when the precious vol- 
ume was put up, one of the confederates bid £5. Then 
there was a pause, and another bid £10. Then the 
amateur said quietly, “This is wasting time. I will give 
you £100.” He marked the confusion in the men’s faces 
and enjoyed it. One of them said“ £110.” “ Twohun- 
dred,” said the amateur. “And ten,” said the dealer. 
“ Three hundred,” said the amateur. “And ten,” said 
the dealer. ‘“ Four hundred,” said the amateur, who had 
now reached the end of his resources; but the dealers, 
of course, did not know it. The spell was broken, and 
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very rare animal, and I cannot imagine how they can 
make it pay to cater exclusively for him. There is, for 
example, a certain rather scarce book, of no great real 
value, and it is always priced in catalogues at £5 and 
upward. Yet at sales it seldom fetches thirty shillings. 
Some London booksellers, however, have to my knowl- 
edge made fortunes by pursuing a totally different 
policy, and putting on every book the price they gave 
plus a certain percentage. When you get to know one 
of these dealers you naturally do not bid against him. 
If he has a commission he will probably outbid you. 
If not, you can after the sale tell him you will take the 
book off his hands. 

If we could but tell what will be the next fashion in 
books we might prosper exceedingly; but as we cannot 


cf the same date and size (8vo, 
1631) are not uncommon. One 
was purchased. The wicked 
leaf was substituted for its 
own, and the volume thus “restored” was sold at a 
good price. But for bibliographical purposes the frag- 
ment in its genuine state would have been worth double. 
At present this copy is worthless for collating. A per- 
fect example is in the Lenox Library, New York. 
Illustrated books claim a great deal of the collector’s 
attention. Bewick’s works are just now at a premium 
and must always continue very valuable, as must many 
other books illustrated with woodcuts. The collector 
should endeavor to choose copies with good impressions 
and it is easy to learn to discriminate. Some of the 
pupils of Bewick issued copies of their engravings on 
India paper. These copies are eagerly sought after. It 
is constantly being prophesied that wood-engraving 
must shortly become a lost art. It still flourishes in 


























America, though it is languishing in England. The 
peculiarity of Bewick’s work is that he was the artist as 
well as the engraver. Harvey, his best pupil, early 
abandoned the graving tool and took to drawing only. 
Also dead or dying is the art of book illustration with 
copper plates, and even with steel, Books like those 
produced in Paris by Eisen, and in England by Pine, are 
growing very rare. Even Rogers's “ Italy,” with Tur- 
ner’s plates, is seldom to be met with in really good con- 
dition. All examples of this sort, especially examples 
with proof impressions of the pictures, are a safe invest- 
ment, as their price creeps up gradually and they cannot 
be reproduced. I remember a friend of mine who had 
among ordinary books a copy of Turner’s “ Liber Studi- 
orum.” It was a subscriber’s copy and had not lost 
much. It was offered tome. I asked the owner if he 
had any idea of the value. Oh, yes, his father had paid 
so much; it could not be worth much less. You may 
imagine his astonishment when I picked him out two or 
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fear of loss, as they have been going up in value for years 
and are not likely ever to be depressed. 
here about illuminated manuscripts. 
best in the next chapter. 

With regard to the library, the room set apart for 
books in an ordinary house, it is necessary to say 
something. An ordinary room of twenty feet square 
or so will hold some two thousand volumes without 
excessive crowding. If your bindings are very fine 
you must, in a city, where there is dust and also gas, 
keep your treasures in glazed cases; and every library, 


I say nothing 
They will come 


however small, will require one such case at least. 
Otherwise, it is weil simply to line your walls with 
shelves, leaving a small space, say, near the fireplace, 
for a few framed engravings. If you have any Grolier 
or Thuanus or other handsome old bindings, a table 
case is best, as you thus avoid the necessity of taking 
them out for every one who wants to see them. I 
have a little library in a town house in my mind at this 
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pressions of Harvey's cuts, a few books printed on 
vellum, some bindings, and, above all, 


volumes of 


some precious 
illuminated manuscripts. Two writing- 
tables, an old-fashioned escritoire and a variety of easy- 
chairs complete the furniture of this little library, of 
which the owner is accustomed to say that, by buying 
judiciously and weeding out carefully, he has contrived 
so that it has literally cost him nothing. 

In concluding a long chapter, I may select a few 
items to illustrate the advantage of knowledge in book 
collecting and the absolute safety of the investment. 
The library of the late Mr. Way, a well-known writer 
on early poetry, was sold a few years ago, and as its 
owner had been in the habit of noting what he paid for 
each volume the result was sometimes rather surprising. 
For example, Redborne’s edition of the romance of 
“Arthur of Britain” cost £4.4.0 and sold for £166, 
The second and third folios of Shakespeare, £1.15.0 
sold for £161. The first edition of 


and collected 
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three of the pages which were each worth four or five 
times the original price of the whole set. 

First editions of eminent poets are also, in many cases, 
of considerable and increasing value. A publisher does 
not print many copies of the essays of a new poet. First 
editions of Tennyson have this kind of value, and have 
also another. The Poet Laureate has ahabit of altering 
his works in successive editions, and, as some say, of “ im- 
proving them for the worse.” A first edition of Gray’s 
“Elegy” is, for the same reason, valuable. He struck 
out or changed some of his best lines in later issues. Of 
other modern books, Ruskin’s are a good example, early 
editions being worth ten times the reprints. Here the 
engravings make a difference. Among miscellaneous 
subjects I may class books with titles by Holbein, 
Diirer and his pupils, and the German school in general ; 
liturgies, especially those of the French printers of the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies ; works of the first English dramatists; and, in 
general, almost all books printed in black letter, as 
wares which the collector may safely indulge in without 
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moment and mention it because of its very miscellaneous 
character. In the corner beside the window are ranged 
novels above, poetry in the middle, and down to the 
floor, magazines, journals, catalogues and transactions. 
On the right a whole wall is covered with books on his- 
tory, all of an ordinary and useful character. A special 
bookcase next to the door contains some of the rarer 
historical volumes. Then, facing the window, are books 
on art, heraldry, old drama, natural history; two shelves 
containing only dictionaries and works of reference ; 
above them, at a rather inaccessible height, there is a 
large collection on Egyptology, hieroglyphics and Arabic. 
At the end of the room, at one side of the fireplace, the 
wall, is enlivened by some engravings in frames, includ- 
ing some Diirers and a very few modern prints, with 
original drawings by Miss Greenaway, Mr. Tenniel and 
others. Over the chimney-piece is a cabinet containing 
some small antiquities, coins, scarabs and such like. 
The rest of the wall space is taken up by a glazed book- 
case containing rarities, such as Bewicks on large paper, 
first editions of Lord Tennyson, old Bibles, proof im- 








Milton’s poems was picked up for gs. and now sold for 
£20. It must not be objected that these are standard 
books of which the value is constantly increasing. The 
process is going on always. If we were to keep our eyes 
open we might buy, not perhaps Shakespeares and 
Miltons, but other books, the value of which will increase 
in the same manner. So, too, sometimes, a number or 
collection of books will enhance each other’s values. 
A recent example was that of an ardent admirer of 
Bewick’s wood-engravings. He bought all the best 
copies he could find, and at the end of a few years found 
himself the possessor of all he could wish. But they had 
to be paid for. He made a selection of a dozen volumes. 
All were on the largest paper possible to procure. No 
two of them were exactly the same in. size, but he had 
them bound in covers of the same pattern, They were 
sold by auction, and he realized one hundred per cent on 
his original outlay, and retained a very handsome series 
of his favorite artist. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, but it is none the less exemplary for that reason. 
Lonpon, June, 1890, W. J. LOFTIE. 
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Dev Publications, 


THERE are few men 
living who have contrib- 
uted so much to the 
world’s amusement as Mr. 
James McNeil Whistler. 
Whether he wields the 
etching-point or the pen ; 
whether he throws pots of 
paint in the face of the 
public, as Mr. Ruskin has 
said, or pours out the vials 
of his wrath on the critics ; 
whether he attempts a law- 
suit or a lecture, he never 
fails to amuse, and he not 
seldom conveys sound in- 
struction. His whims and 
his affectations have en- 
deared him to the news- 
paper readers of two con- 
tinents; his water-colors 
and his etchings are ad- 
mired by crowds and en- 

joyed by a few. Himself as wholly artificial as a character 
in a puppet-play, his art is like nature, at least in its frank- 
ness and simplicity. But the serious qualities which he 
undoubtedly has are, when recognized at all, apt to lead one too 
far in admiration of him. One usually approaches him with 
misgiving, and is first amused, then attracted, finally impressed 
by him ; and there are many who take his paradoxes on art as 
words of pure wisdom. These last we would here put on their 
guard by showing them that even when Whistler is most sincere 
and most rational he is a very unsafe guide, and, like a will-o-the- 
wisp, is most like to lead into the ditch when he appears to’shine 
most brightly. 

His greatest error is beyond question the theory, which he 
seems to hold in its extreme form, of ‘art for art’s sake.’’ 
Because art is something apart from morality, we are asked to 
ignore the possible moral or immoral influence of works of art. 
Because painting has its own peculiar means of expression, its 
own ways of affecting those to whom it is addressed—conse- 
quently its own range of subject matter, which can be rendered 
by those means and which can affect us in those ways—because 
of this all the qualities which link painting to the other arts, to 
literature especially, must be regarded as non-existent. It is by 
arrangements and harmonies of color that painting follows 
nature and touches humanity. Therefore, in painting, the 
arrangements and harmonies of color alone are to be considered. 
We must think of the means and their mode of employment 
only ; not of the result, not even of the aim. Of his portrait of 
his mother exhibited at the Royal Academy as an “‘ Arrangement 
in White and Black,” he says: *t Now that is what it is. To me 
it is interesting as a picture of my mother;. but what can or 
ought the public to care about the identity of the portrait? It 
must stand or fall on its merits as an arrangement.” Again, of 
his ‘‘ Harmony in Gray and Gold,” a snow-scene with a single 
dark figure and a lighted’ tavern. ‘* Now that, to me, is a 
harmony of color only. I care nothing for the past, present or 
future of the black figure, placed there because the black was 
wanted at that spot. All that I know is that my combin&tion of 
gray and gold satisfies my artistic feeling.” His friends wished 
him to call it ‘‘ Trotty Veck,” after the character in Dickens. 
He replied that he would consider that a trick ; that the picture 
should never depend on any dramatic or legendary or local 
interest, nor on emotions ‘entirely foreign” to art, such as 
devotion, pity, love, patriotism. 

We may admit that, as regards Mr. Whistler’s own work, there 
is truth in all this. It would be a ‘vulgar trick” for him to 
name his picture ‘‘Trotty Veck,” just as it was a vulgar error 
of the Berners Street Gallery people to name his ‘Girl in 
White,” ‘* The Woman in White,” as if it were meant for the 
heroine of Wilkie Collins’s novel. Even his portrait of his 
mother, though it is certainly interesting as a picture of an old 
lady, is perhaps more so as an ‘‘ arrangement in black and grey.” 
But if we leave aside Mr. Whistler and a few others who appeal 
to little else than our zsthetic sensibilities, how false his rule of 
art appears. Must we look upon Raphael’s Transfiguration and 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment as arrangements? And, to 
descend nearer to Mr. Whistler’s level, are the expressive faces 
of Greuze and of Prudhon bad art; and is Hogarth’s ‘‘ Election 
Day” mere vulgar trickery? We are, indeed, of the opinion 
that it was but the trace of sentiment in the ‘*‘ Harmony in Gray 
and Gold,” denied by Mr. Whistler himself, but perceived by 
his friends, that lifted that production above the level of an 
artistic plaything. 

Another paradox of Mr. Whistler’s, contained in his definition 
of ‘‘ finish,” appears at first as inapplicable to his own pictures as 
his notions of the unimportance > anything but color arrange- 
ments are to other works of art. ‘A picture is finished,” he 
exclaimed at the Ruskin trial, ‘‘ when all trace of the means used 
to bring about the end has disappeared.” It will seem at first 
ridiculously easy to trace the means which Mr. Whistler uses ; his 
pigments, his lines, every turn of his technique are plainly con- 
fessed. But that is only if we take him at his word when he 
speaks of the end he has in view. It is by no means difficult to 
analyze his color arrangements ; but to account for the animation 
of his crowds of microscopic figures; for the delicacy of the 
sentiment which sometimes disengages itself from his slight 
studies of the nude ; for the air and the sunshine in his landscapes ; 
the mystery in his ‘‘ nocturnes,’’ is another matter. If these be 
the end, then it is proper to say that the touch which does the 
work makes it impossible to trace how the work has been done. 
The same is true of much more elaborate works than his. The 
patient and refined drawing of some of the Renaissance masters, 
of Jean Cousin for instance, does not any the more explain the 
result achieved by them. 

His theory that the public has, and should have no influence on 
art has made a convert in an unexpected quarter. Professor 
Mahaffy agrees with Mr. Whistler in thinking that even the Greek 
public understood its artists badly, and exerted no influence on 
them. It.follows from this theory that the popularization of art 
is a delusion ; that whether art languishes or flourishes matters 
nothing to the public. It is hardly worth while to offset the half 
truth in this statement by the other half. Art is always enjoyed 
in a variety of ways by various people, and their enjoyment reacts 
upon the artist. 

But we have said enough to show that Mr. Whistler habitually 
regards general principles from a narrow personal standpoint. 
For his minor vagaries we refer the reader to the collection of 
his writings, with hitherto unpublished letters and anecdotes, just 
issued by John W. Lovell Company, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” the perusal of which highly 
entertaining volume has called forth these reflections. We find 
here among other delightful trifles, Whistler’s estimate of himself 
as ‘* Master of all that is flippant and fine in art;’’ of Oscar 
Wilde, ‘‘ The amiable, irresponsible, esurient Oscar, with no more 
sense of a picture than of the fit of a coat ;”’ andof J. C. Horsley, 
R.A., apropos of an attack by that artist on painters of the nude, 
‘* Horsley sozt gui mal y pense.” 
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In addition te the popular edition of the book, the John W. 
Loveli Company announces an ‘‘ édition de luxe,” limited tothree 
hundred copies, printed on Holland paper, each numbered and 
signed by Mr. Whistler. 


THE HISTORY OF ART FOR CLASSES, ART STU- 
DENTS AND TOURISTS IN EUROPE, by W. H. Goodyear, B.A., 
is one of the most comprehensive books on the subject, as it in- 
cludes a good general view of the principal styles of architecture 
from the Egyptian to the modern Renaissance, with descriptions 
of the principal buildings in each, and a similar treatment of 
sculpture and painting. A short introduction to each part puts 
the student at once in possession of the main facts. Each of the 
great periods in the history of the art in question is then passed 
in review, and, in coming down to modern times, the influence 
of the past on the present is carefully pointed out. The use of 
‘ leaded” headlines facilitates reference to the passages devoted to 
particular artists and their works. We are glad to see that a 
new edition of this really useful work has been prepared, and to 
note the addition of many illustrations, which add much to its 
value. But while the printing seems to us superior in general to 
that of the first edition, we cannot approve the indiscriminate 
use of colored inks, which give the work somewhat the appear- 
ance of a printer’s or ink manfacturer’s book of samples. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.) 


EXPIATION, by Octave Thanet (Miss Alice French), 
gives a graphic description of life in the rural districts at the South 
during the war, when, owing to the absence in the Confederate 
army of the better men, lawless bands of guerillas held the country 
at their mercy, and robbery and murder were rife. The story 
was first published as a serial in Scribner’s Magazine, and called 
forth some expressions of surprise, at the time of its appearance, 
that scenes and characters like those described should have been 
treated so powerfully by the pen of a young woman. The plot, 
although slight, is interesting ; the characters are, for the most 
part, well drawn ; the story moves with rapidity, and the style is 
fresh and vigorous. It isto be regretted, however, that the author 
should have allowed race prejudice—and perhaps a dramatic in- 
stinct for contrasts—to lead her into the portrayal of a character 
so unnatural as that of Dick Barnabas. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


EKKEHARD, a translation in two volumes, from 
the German of Joseph Victor von Scheffel, is a story of the early 
middle ages, whose fidelity to historical truth is vouched for by 
the fact that it is founded upon and follows closely in its action, 
authentic historical documents, while the characters and events 
with which it deals are treated with a freshness and vigor that 
invest them with a living interest. Hadwig, the proud Duchess 
of Suabia, Ekkehard, ger from the quiet cloisters of St. 
Gall to the chancellorship of a kingdom, the Abbot Cralo, the 
Irish priest Moengal, Burkhard, the cloister pupil, Spazzo, the 
chamberlain, Praxedes, the Greek maiden, Audifax and the rest, 
are made to enact their parts again for our pleasure on this earthly 
scene, and the shores of the ‘‘ shimmering Bodensee, majestic 
and beautiful” as when their eyes rested with delight upon its 
waters, and the Hohentwiel, ‘‘ among whose ruins the goats now 
graze peacefully,” are animated for us, as they were for the 
chronicler of their fates, by these long departed shades. (W. S. 
Gottsberger & Co., New York.) 


Two WOMEN OR ONE? by Henry Harland (Sidney 
Luska), is a powerfully written story, which recalls, in its realistic 
method of treatment of a somewhat fantastic plot, Hugh Con- 
way’s ‘‘ Called Back.’’ This does not mean that Mr. Harland's 
story is, in any sense, an imitation. On the contrary, one of its 
most striking qualities is its originality, and, indeed, the field 
from which the materials for its construction are gathered—the 
romantic possibilities of science—is as yet fruitful enough in 
original themes to make it unnecessary for the novelist to have 
recourse to those already used. The psychological problem— 
which is one of peculiar interest—on which the plot turns, is pre- 
sented with all that dramatic power and skill characteristic of Mr. 
Harland, and the story, from the first page to the last, is absorb- 
ingly interesting. (Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


THE IDLE THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOw, by 
Jerome K. Jerome, have at least the merit of being only 
in part what they are called. Mr. Jerome’s idleness strikes 
us as a particularly busy form of idleness, and the idleness of 
these thoughts of his is also far from absolute. ‘ This book 
wouldn’t elevate a cow,” he says. But why should it? If it 
raises a laugh, that, we take it, is more to the purpose. His 
lucubrations, in fact, are mostly on subjects which would 
not concern a cow in the least—such as ‘‘ Being in Love,” 
‘‘ Being in the Blues,” ‘‘ Being Hard Up,” and ‘‘ Dress and 
Deportment.” Occasionally Mr. Jerome’s fancies take on a 
melancholy tinge, as when he bewails the difference between 
weather in the country and the same weather in the city. But 
usually his remarks may be described as commonplace exag- 
gerated to a humorous degree. The essay on ‘Furnished 
Apartments,” for instance, reads at first as tamely as a notice of 
‘© Rooms to Let,’’ which has been long exposed on the door jamb. 
But on looking it over again, which of us can recall an experi- 
ence as grotesque as that of the room where the bed was always 
in the way ? In short, Mr. Jerome improves on acquaintance, 
and we second his recommendation of it in his preface—‘‘ When 
you get tired of reading the best hundred books, you may take 
up this for half an hour. It will be a change.” (Henry Holt.) 








AMONG novelties in decorated china seen at Ovington 
Brothers lately is an exquisite fish set in Limoges ware, orna- 
mented with sea-weed and fish, The fish glow with opalescent 
tints and the sea-weed is executed in gold and green, the green 
under the gold forming its shadow color. The borders of the 
plates and dishes are delicately tinted with pink and green blend- 
ed, and lavishly gilded. The set consists of platter, twelve plates, 
a sauce-boat with tray, and a potato dish. 

Some Royal Dresden mug-shaped chocolate cups powdered 
with small sprays of bright flowers, with saucers decorated to 
match, are very beautiful and not extravagant in price. Others 
of similar shape, richly embossed with dull gold in a chaste de- 
sign, are much more costly. 

A ‘five o’clock tea’? set in modern Dresden is decorated with 
tiny flowers and miniature Watteau subjects in small medallions, 
two of these on each cup and the same number on each saucer. 

Some Staffordshire bouillon cups, with double handles, are ex- 
quisitely engraved with gold in a conventional style, and enriched 
with turquoise. 

A unique and charming set of oyster plates In Coalport china, 
specially designed for the Ovingtons, has groups of raised sea- 
weed, with flat spaces between for the oysters toreston. The sea- 
weed is tinted in brilliant, yet delicate shades of green, pink and 
brown. The glaze on this particular make of china, which comes 
from the Welsh coast, is very fine. Exquisite dessert plates, 
also of Coalport china, in cream color and gold, richly wrought 
in a conventional pattern of raised and flat gold in medallions, 
scrolls and flowers, were seen at the same place. An entirely differ- 
ent style of dessert plate has ground of rich old Derby blue, with 
decorations of gold and raised white enamel, 
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BLUE TITMICE. (COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 

THE group of blue titmice—the last of the set of 
three panels—would be useful. for many objects calling for 
decoration, particularly fans and hand-screens. The birds, of 
course, can be perched on a branch of any kind of shrub or 
flower other than that here represented. 

For copying the panel as it is given, take a coarse-grained can- 
vas, such as has already been recommended for the previous 
panels. Let the drawing in outline be carefully and neatly 
executed on it, whether drawn free-hand ortransferred. Next lay 
in the sky-tint somewhat thinly as far down as the tree trunks 
extend. This tint partakes of a subdued sunset glow. Mix with 
a good proportion of white some cobalt and a very little Indian 
red, qualified with a touch of raw umber, if necessary. For the 
subdued distant greens, cobalt, yellow ochre and white, with a 
little lemon yellow and black worked in, will give the desired 
result, while raw umber, cobalt, black and white, will serve for 
the subdued shading of the tree trunks. For the foxgloves mix 
for the light shade white, with rose madder and a touch of raw 
umber. If too purple, introduce a little scarlet vermilion. For 
the sharp clear touches under the bells mix scarlet vermilion and 
crimson lake. The same colorings as those given for the distance, 
somewhat strengthened, appear in the foreground, with the 
addition of brighter greens for the brambles on which the birds 
are perched. These can be obtained with lemon yellow and 
black, lemon yellow or pale lemon chrome and raw Sienna, 
Antwerp blue and yellow ochre, indigo and raw Sienna, with 
burnt Sienna added in the very darkest shades, while in the 
reddish leaves, for the light tints, the local color for the fox- 
gloves can be used. The other tints are composed of yellow, 
raw Sienna and burnt Sienna, with a touch of crimson lake in the 
reddest parts. For the titmice set your palette with lemon 
yellow, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, raw umber, Indian red, ivory 
black, white, cobalt and brown madder. Subdue the cobalt, blue 
and white with black and a touch of Indian red, if too cold, for 
the wings, heads and claws. For the sharp and dark markings 
take brown madder. For the breasts you have lemon yellow, 
black, white and a little raw umber in the shadows, with white 
and yellow ochre mixed for the highest lights. This gives the 
same tint as jaune brillant, and is less dangerous in use. The 
light green tints on the backs are obtained with lemon yellow, 
black and white, shaded with raw Sienna, the dark tints with 
cobalt mixed with yellow ochre. The pinkish gray on the back 
and tail of one of the birdscan be gained with a mixture of 
cobalt, Indian red and white, or with brown madder and white. 
In painting these birds be sure that the work is crisp. Do not 
weaken the effect by too much attempt at finish. Let the 
shadows be thinly put on and load the high lights. Be very 
careful to preserve the feeling of the drawing throughout. 





SCOTCH ROSES. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


To paint the Scotch rose design for a cracker jar, 
by Mrs. H. A. Crosby, begin by drawing it carefully with India 
ink, taking care that the lines are not too heavy ; otherwise they 
will not fire out. Then lay over the whole design a thin wash of 
mixing yellow. When this is thoroughly dried, which may be 
effected by placing the jar in a hot oven for a few minutes, pro- 
ceed to paint in the darker shades with silver or jonquil yellow. 
For some of the darker shades use orange yellow, and for 
shadows use orange yellow and black mixed, or neutral gray. 
The centres are painted with yellow ochre. For the stems use a 
littie deep blue green and red brown mixed, making a light gray, 
which serves as a high lighton the stems. Shade with red brown 
or violet of iron. For the thorns use deep red brown. 

For the high lights in the leaves use deep blue green mixed 
with very little brown green No. 6, and shade with brown green 
No. 6and dark green No. 7 mixed. It gives an excellent effect 
to use as many greens as possible and they all mix and fire well 
together. Moss green, brown green and olive green make a good 
combination; and deep blue green, brown green and dark 
green No, 7 can be used together with good effect. The jar may 
be tinted light blue by using a thin wash of ultramarine and deep 
blue green mixed in equal parts, with one third flux added. 

Tinting is not used so much as formerly, except in Royal 
Worcester mat color, and that is more suitable for ornament 
than table use, We should prefer to use a spattering of gold or 
a simple gold etching design. Use only the mat gold, as the 
liquid gold has a cheap effect and does not wear well. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 

THE covers are about § inch wood. Get a cyl- 
inder turned like A, with one of the knobs removable. Cut the 
hinges like B,B. Bend them at right angles on the dotted lines, 
and curve the straps in a circle as at B 1. Take off the knob 
from the cylinder A and slip them on it in their proper order. 
They should fit snugly. When they are properly adjusted put 
on the knob and nail the hinges to the covers as shown. Cut the 
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(FOR THE FULL SIZE WORKING 
DESIGN, SEE THE SUPPLEMENT 
PAGES.) . 


clasp mounts like C, and bend the ends, as at C 1, tightly around 
pieces of strong wire, which at the back cover form the hinges of 
the clasps D, and in front catch the hooks of the clasps to secure 
the volume. ‘The clasp D isa plain piece of metal bent closely 
around the wire at the back as a hinge, and bent enough to catch 
on the wire in front. The title may be carved, or it may be ham- 
mered or etched on a brass plate and nailed into the panel. The 
portfolio may be made of any desired capacity by having the cyl- 
inder, the diameter of which represents the space between the cov- 
ers, made of proper size, with the clasps corresponding in length. 

















Correspondence, 


NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS, 


Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of furwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send Af ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that he may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such 
circulars as are sent to regular sabscribers. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT NEWSDEALERS. 


Str: I have purchased every number of The Art 
Amateur for 1890 up to this time from the newsdealers here. I 
frequently find one of the color plates absent from the maga- 
zine, and can obtain no satisfaction on the subject here. With 
the May number, for instance, I could not obtain a copy of the 
‘*Gold-finches,”” the newsdealer insisting that only one design, 
the ‘‘ Daffodils,” was in the magazine when it reached him. I 
hope another year to forward my subscription directly to you, 
and on the strength of this and my admiration for your valuable 
magazine, I venture on making this small complaint. 

Respectfully yours, 
‘*A TRANSIENT,” Memphis, Tenn. 


Unfortunately, there are other complaints like yours. You 
suggest the only remedy yourself when you propose to send your 
subscription directly to the publisher. It is easy then to get sat- 
isfaction on any just complaint. Every copy of The Art Ama- 
teur, when it is supplied to the American News Company and its 
agents, contains all the supplements that belong to it. Thereafter 
our responsibility in the matter ceases. We take this occasion to 
say to transient readers who dislike to receive their color supple- 
ments folded, as they are apt to do when buying the magazine at 
the newstand, that this is obviated when they subscribe and get 
the magazine by mail ; the supplements are then rolled. 


OUR COLOR STUDIES, 

SIR: Some time ago I asked if you were to givea 
study of chickens soon, and the reply was, ‘‘ Yes, soon.’’ You also 
said that you had a study of dogs in preparation. I am waiting 
anxiously for it. B., Manistee, Mich, 


Our promise was given in perfect good faith, and we have now 
in hand, for reproduction in colors, three charming companion 
studies of the kind you mention—a Hen and 
Chickens, Puppies, and a Duck and Duck- 
lings, by Helena Maguire, which will follow 
each other in the early part of next year. 
Even with the very best intentions on our 
part, it is impossible to give everything that 
is asked for as soon as it is wanted. With 
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INTERIOR DEVLORA TION. 


SIR: Will you kindly suggest treatment for the ceil- 
ing, walls and woodwork in a sitting-room 174%4x13% feet and g 
feet in height ? The room hastwo south windows, but they are 
shaded by a porch. I would like an effect to lighten the room. 
I want a plain paper and the woodwork painted. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Jacksonville, II]. 

It would have been better had you given more definite infor- 
mation as to the furnishing of the room—what it is or is intended 
to be, color of carpet or stained floor and soon. Without this 
directions for decorating can only be given in a very general 
way, as the same room, without regard to the above details, can 
be decorated after many different schemes of color, all equally 
good. The scheme we now suggest is advised principally be- 
cause it admits of variety in the furnishing. Paper the room up 
to within twenty-seven inches of the ceiling with plain cartridge 
paper of the lightest gray blue shade in which it is made, and 
finish with a fine picture moulding two inches deep. Paint this 
moulding and all the woodwork in the room the color of the 
cartridge paper, only three or four shades darker, flatting 1! 
last coat of paint. From the picture moulding up to the ceil- 
ing and on the ceiling for a width all around of nine inche 
paper with a low toned yellow figured paper, the design being in a 
different shade of the color of the ground. By selecting a paper 
of indefinite design it can be put up the long way of the roll, and 
two widths will just fill the above space. Finish in the ceiling 
with a half round gilt moulding of half inch diameter. Tint the 
panel thus formed on the ceiling with water-color a pinkish 
ivory white. This will give you a bright room but in medium 
tone throughout, and will also secure a sense of size and propor- 
tion which the room lacks now, 


A ONE-PANEL EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 


S. H., Toledo.—Such a screen 
herewith would probably suit your purpose. ‘‘ Only one panel 
is needed, and width rather than height is desired.” ‘The frame 
should be light in color—white enamel or some very light wood 
—and might be touched up with gold, though some would find 
it prettier left plain. From the second cross-piece, behind the 
spindles, hangs a delicate green silk curtain, reaching to the 
lowest cross-piece. This should harmonize with the colors in 
the embroidered panel, all of which are very lightin tone. The 
leaf forms are in soft greens, shading from occasional blue to 
clear yellow; the darker tones to be near the junction with the 
stem, the light shades to be on those tips which turn toward the 
flowers in the centres. These are yellow, shading from a suspic- 
ion of orange at the base to lemon yellow on the inside petals. 
The centre of the flower is white, crossed by gold strands ; there 
zre also touches of gold on the tips of the petals. The ribbons 
are of soft pink and yellow shades, with a little gold wrought 
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the great number of subscribers to The Art 





Amateur, there are many tastes to consult; 
and we try toconsider in all cases the wishes 
of the majority when the question of pre- 
cedence arises as to the order of publication 
of our color studies as well as to the choice 
of subject. But next fall we shall come 
nearer than ever to the point of pleasing 
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using a brush afterward for the purpose of getting the ground 
well up to the outline of the bunch, Lay in the grapes in shad 
ow first, using carmine No, 2 and Vandyck brown in the deepest 
parts. As thelight is approached, gradually discard the Vandyck 
brown, and in those grapes compleiely illuminated, or many of 
them, you will observe that the shadowed side, or side opposite 
the light, becomes semi-transparent and of a beautiful light gar- 
net or ruby hue, which can be rendered with vermilion and a lit- 
tle carmine. Upon that portion of the fruit which receives the 
direct rays of light, the thick bloom with which it is coated makes 
it appear a light-blue gray of various grades. In order to save 
time, and also to give this illuminated side its proper purity, 
opacity, and breadth, a portion of the canvas approximating to its 
size and shape had better be left bare when painting in the pur- 
ples, after which lay on the gray lights, and dexterously lose or 
blend the edges with the purple. The bloom will assert itself in 
the deeper shadows, as well as in the light, and though at times 
scarcely peceptible, must be interpreted as near as possible, if com- 
plete success is desired. Next, carefully sketch in outline in col- 
or a few of the most prominent leaves. Next paint in the back- 
ground in one solid tose of thesunniest green, using for that 
purpose yellow green, vermilion, light Cadmium and a little yel- 
low ochre, After this go on with the grapes, painting those in 
shadow first with madder carmine No. 2, Indian red and Van- 
dyck brown, Take care to indicate, even in the densest shadows, 
each particular grape with a delicate tint of warm, dark gray. 
As you emerge from the shadow—of course all the hues become 
lighter—gradually discard Vandyck brown and Indian red and 
add to the carmine a little Chinese vermilion. In the brightest 
portion, where the direct rays of light strike the berries, use pure 
Chinese vermilion with a little white added, and for the high 
lights pure white. After the first painting has ‘‘set,” glaze the 
brighter grapes with rose madder and go over the illuminated 
side or edge of each grape with grays, for the dark grays using 
ivory black, ultramarine blue and raw umber with ver-y little white. 
Now touch in your leafage and stems over the sunny ground, 
painting around and beyond the large leaves you have previously 
sketched out; color them as you see them in nature, using the 
Zinober greens, cadmium, both light and orange, yellow ochre 
and burnt Sienna, Now paint in the large, near leaves, and your 
picture is finished. 


THE COOPER INSTITUTE ART SCHOOL. 


E. L. K., GEORGIA AND OTHERS.—The annual term 
of the Woman's Art School at the Cooper Union begins on Oc- 
tober 1st and ends on May 3oth, Students are not admitted for 
less than one school year. Applications for admission are not 
received before March 14th. Ladies desiring to be admiitted to 
the /ree school must apply either in person orin writing to the 
principal, and give a responsible w7¢ten reference as to character, 
general capacity, and zmadzlity to pay forinstruction, ‘The ages 
of admittance are from sixteen tothirty-five years, The school 
lists are always full for the ensuing October 
before theclose of the term, Juneist. Pupils 
in the free school can take only one course of 
instruction besides drawing, and can remain 
only three years, except in such cases as the 
principal may determine. They do not pay 
for any instruction given in the morning 
school, but must provide their own materials ; 
easels and models are supplied. The hours 
of attendance are from 9 A.M. to I P.M., 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. The 
free morning school is reserved exclusively 
for pupils who wish to make drawing or 
photography a means of livelihood. There 
was a morning class for wood-engraving, but 
it has been discontinued, and pen-drawing 





everybody ; for, beginning with the October 
number of The Art Amateur, our readers 
will be glad to know that it is our intention 
to give three color plates with every num- 
ber of the magazine ; that is to say, thirty- 
six color plates during the year. ‘This will 
enable us to ‘‘ catch up” with many requests 
from subscribers which necessarily have hith- 
erto not received as much consideration as 
we could have desired. Weneed hardly say 
that the expense involved in making this de- 
parture is very great. Happily, however, 
the rapid increase in the circulation of The 
Art Amateur amply justifies the cost. 











PAINTING ON VELVET. 

READER, Chicago.—White or pale- 
tinted velvets are best to receive hand-paint- 
ing, for upon these variety and depth of 
color can be reached without sacrifice of 
smooth surface. We cannot do better than } 
reprint for your use the following directions NG 
by Miss Blanche C. Saward:; ‘‘ Stretch your = 
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for illustration is to be substituted. The 
afternoon classes are paying classes, at which 
are taught elementary drawing from objects, 
cast drawing, life drawing, oil painting and 
engraving. These can be entered at any 
time during thesschool year. The art schools 
all close during the summer. 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 
I. T.B.—To paint “ The Little Gour- 


met” in oils (published in The Art Amateur, 
May, 1889), we would recommend a rather 
fine French canvas, or a bass-wood panel 
ready primed for use. A rich mahogany- 
colored background will best suit the general 
tone of the picture. For this use burnt Si- 
enna modified with a little black, if too 
bright. For the chairback a quiet blue will 
be appropriate. For this take Indigo and 
white warmed with a touch of crimson lake. 
Thecolors in the long fur of the cat are white, 
silver gray and tan, shading to brown, Set 








velvet—the closer and shorter its pile the 
better—tightly within a frame, allowing the 
painter access to the back as well as to the 
front surface whenever the subject in hand 
is destined to hang in folds. Uponthe front 
surface make a transfer of outline from the 
design to be painted, by means of talc powder 
rubbed through a pricked tracing. It is well 
to rub away, with a piece of pumice-stone, 
ground flat, all particles of the tracing paper 
that have been displaced during the process 
of pricking. Repeat the transfer of the 
outline upon the back of your framed velvet, with the differ- 
ence that this time finely-powdered charcoal is used in lieu 
of talc powder. Mark well upon the back all strong bits of color 
or deep shadows, taking care to surround these, so far as prac- 
ticable, with complementary colors. All the colors should be 
well soaked through to the front, without wetting the pile. Ef- 
fects thus produced tell well upon velvets intended to hang in 
folds, such as dresses and portiéres. Begin coloring the front 
side by mapping in, at first faintly, the bright colors nearest to 
high lights; then the shadows, the blending of these separate 
colors being often sufficient to produce middle tones. Use for 
this purpose flat hog-hair brushes, pointed sables for outlining, 
and the flat round scrubbers used in tapestry painting. Let the 
brushes be handled “with” rather than “against” the pile, re- 
enforcing the tints from time to time rather than wetting the vel- 
vet hopelessly by arriving too quickly at the depth of tone re- 
quired. The ‘‘scrubbers” are used with a circular movement of 
the hand, from the wrist. If due care is taken in applying the 
color, any portion of the pile unavoidably flattened can be raised 
by steaming. Allow the natural tint of the velvet to serve as 
often as possible for high lights. It is wise to sacrifice some few 
effects of light and brilliancy, if by so doing one can retain to the 
end the peculiar downy, unbroken surface to be desired in all 
velvet painting. _When points of bright light or patches of pure 
white are absolutely required, use the following mixture: To 
four parts of whiting add one of gum arabicin powder, Grind 
and mix well, diluting with water. It is better to cover spaces to 
be whitened by repeated light feathery touches of a brush held 
7s than to coat the velvet at once with a thick mass of 
color,” 


SINGLE PANEL SCREEN, 


FRAMING A STRIP 


into the edges—not in a solid linc, but blending with the colors. 
The ground is a rich cream tone. The embroidery should be 
done solidly, with coarse silks, to carry out the large scale of the 
design. The feet of the screen, of course, project far enough in 
frorit and behind to make a firm support, and are connected by 
a cross-piece of wood. This need not be an expensive screen, 
for all the ornaments of the frame are simple in form and easily 
turned, while it would be very effective if skilfully worked and 
made harmonious in color. 


TO PAINT BLACK HAMBURG GRAPES. 
S. E. A. D., Eau Claire, Wis.—To make an effective 


study of black Hamburg grapes, select a bunch that is heavy and 
spreading at the upper part and tapering at the end, weighing 
from two to three pounds, and not fully ripe, as it is desirable to 
have as much color as can be got. Choose a canvas twelve by 
eighteen inches. Hang your bunch of grapes against something 
representing as near as may be an old yellowish white plastered 
wall; a piece of light brown wrapping paper will do as well as 
anything else. The bunch should be hung almost on a level with 
theeye. Now with apiece of charcoal sketch it in very carefully, 
drawing every grape in its proper place. After this has been 
done trace over every line with a fine pointed sable pencil charg- 
ed with burnt Sienna or deep lake, correcting and rounding 
where necessary. Use a very little sugar of lead with the color, 
as it is a slow dryer. Now paint in the background, taking par- 
ticular care to keep the shadow transparent and a little warmer 
in tone than you see it, Lay the color in with the palette-knife, 
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your palette, therefore, with white, black, 
gray (made by mixing cobalt, white and Vene- 
tian red), tan color (obtained by a combina- 
tion of raw Sienna, black and white), with 
perhaps a touch of burnt Sienna in the richer 
parts. Just asuspicion of scarlet vermilion 
and white must be introduced for the pinkish 
tinge inside the ear. It may be well to mark 
in the dark patches thinly with a little raw 
umber only, to begin with. The silver jug, 
the spoon and the handles of the tray may be 
painted with white, gray, made as directed 
above, raw umber and black, with possibly a thin glaze of ul- 
tramarine ash dragged over the bluish half tones, The tray 
might be of oak, for which use yellow ochre, black, white and raw 
umber. The cup and saucer may be of the most delicate salmon 
pink. For the local color mix scarlet vermilion and white, shade 
with cobalt, scarlet vermilion and white mixed, Work into thisa 
suspicion of raw umber in the darkest parts. The table-cloth may 
match the chair in tone, but should be lighter and somewhat 
grayer. 


S. S., Washington, D. C.—(1) To paint the “ Ideal 
Head,” published in The Art Amateur for December, 1884, in 
oils, the following scheme of color (already published in a previ- 
ous number of the magazine) may be observed : The background 
is warm gray, rather light at the upper part, and shading to a 
deeper tone around the shoulders. Directly behind the face falls 
a deep shadow. The girl hasa rich creamy complexion, with a 
faint rosy tint in the cheeks and warm red lips. Her hair is 
light reddish brown, almost the color of burnished copper in the 
lights. The eyes are hazel, with brown lashes and eyebrows. 
white chemise is buttoned at one shoulder, while a mantle of 
blue cloth, very warm in tone, is thrown over the other. Paint 
the background with raw umber, yellow ochre, ivory black, 
permanent blue, white and burnt Sienna. For the complexion 
use yellow ochre, white, vermilion, cobalt, madder lake, a little 
raw umber, light red and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the 
deeper accents of shadow. The hair is painted with light red, 
raw umber, yellow ochre, white and ivory black, with a little 
permanent blue added in the half tints, which are cool, and 
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burnt Sienna in the shadows. The iris of the eye is painted 
with bone brown, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and white shaded 
with ivory black, and the pupil is pure burnt Sienna and black. 
Paint the lips with madder lake, vermilion, yellow ochre, white, 
light red, a little cobalt and ivory black. The blue drapery is 
ainted with Antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium and madder 
ake, qualified by raw umber and ivory black. Burnt Sienna is 
added in the shadows. The white drapery is laid in with a 
general tone of light gray and the lights put on afterward; also 
the accents of dark. Paint this with yellow ochre, white, ivory 
black, permanent blue and burnt Sienna. The Head may be 
painted the size given or enlarged to the dimensions of life. 
When finished it should be framed in a deep gilt frame. (2) A 
first painting means the blocking in, which secures the drawing ; 
this may be done in raw umber only, or approximate tints to 
those used throughout may be employed. For a highly-finished 
picture three, or even four paintings may be necessary, but it 
does not follow that you must each time go over every part. 
Your object is to correct the modelling and touch up the coloring 
until you feel there is nothing more to be done. Rough sketches 
can be completed in one painting, and very good effects are 
obtained by bold work of this kind when well done. Such 
sketches are ugeful as models fer more finished work, as occasion 
requires, 





TANAGRA FIGURINES. 
A. L. D., West Chester, Pa——The Tanagra figu- 


rines are little statuettes in terra-cotta, found im tombs at Tana- 
gra, a town of ancient Boeotia, where they had been buried 
since 400 years B.C. They are charming specimens of the real- 
istic Greek art of that period. They vary from eight to fifteen 
inches in height, are painted and sometimes gilded, and will il- 
lustrate the every-day life of the Boeotians at the time of Phidias. 
Their chief interest to us is that they show that the artists of their 
period, while glorying in the classic models of their deities, had 
enough original feeling for art to portray with rare skill the 
persons they elbowed in the street and market-place in every-day 
life. Untii the discoveries in the tombs of Tanagra we were 
really without examples of the realistic in Greek art. The mod- 
ern history of some of the Tanagra Figurines is as follows: 
They were brought to this country by Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent, 
and offered for sale. A New York gentleman thought of raising 
the money to buy them and to cffer the collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Mr. Di Cesnola undertook to consult 
with the Board of Trustees as to the importance of possessing 
them ; but from some cause or otherthe Museum was not properly 
informed of the proposal, and the matter was allowed to drag 
until Mr. Appleton came along, at once recognized the impor- 
tance of the figurines, bought them; and presented them to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The price paid for the whole 
collection of twenty-three figures was $1500, Other Tanagra 
figurines have since been brought to this country through the 
agency of Mr. Henri De Morgan, formerly Mr. Feuardent’s part- 
ner, but they bring much more money. Several charming ex- 
amples were shown, in connection with groups from Asia Minor 
of a similar character, at an exhibition of Greek art at the Union 
League Club, last winter. 





A PASTEL FIXATIPF. 


Sir: Will you kindly inform me if any method of 
fixing pastel painting has been discovered, and if so where I can 
procure the preparation ? H.A., Key West, Fla. 


Henry Leidel & Co., Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York, have a preparation called ‘‘ Pastel Fixative,’’ 
which they claim, and, we believe, with justice, to be perfectly 
safe and not to affect the colors. 





REMBRANDT’S ETCHING ‘‘GROUND.” 


S., Boston.—The etching ground said to have been 
used by Rembrandt was made up of white wax, 30 gr.; gum 
mastic, 15 gr.; asphaltum or amber, 15 gr. The mastic and as- 
phaltum were pounded separately in a mortar, the wax being 
melted in a pipkin or earthen pot, and the other ingredients weve 
added little by little, the whole being kept well stirred until thor- 
oughly melted and amalgamated. 





MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


S. B., Brooklyn.—You are right. The print you 
name is not an etching, but a mezzotint. The — of mezzo- 
tint engraving consists in passing over a plate of steel or copper 
with an instrument called a cradle, by which a burr is raised on 
every part of the surface, in such quantity that, if filled in with 
ink and printed, the impression would be one mass of the deepest 
black. On the plate so prepared the lights and middle tints are 
burnished or scraped away, leaving it untouched for the darkest 
shades, The tools employed in this art are the grounding tool or 
cradle, roulettes, burnishers and scrapers. The grounding tool 
has the shape of a shoemaker’s knife, with a fine serrated edge. 
The roulette is a small-toothed wheel set in a handle. The first 
step of the process is to mark upon the plate the limits of the de- 
sign, and within these limits the grounding tool is employed. It 
is pressed upon in an even, steady and moderate manner, and 
with a rocking motion advanced over the plate, till the whole 
space within the limits is covered with lines. These lines are 
crossed by others at right angles. The two diagonal directions 
are then taken. The whole series of lines is then repeated several 
times, taking care not to enter the same lines twice, till, at length, 
by the extreme closeness of the lines, the original surface of the 
copper is entirely destroyed, and if an impression were taken 
from the plate it would be completely black. This operation is 
called laying the mezzotint ground. To the ground thus formed 
must now be transferred the outline of the design. 





A PLASTER CAST OF THE HAND. 


E. F. P., Pueblo, Col—To make a plaster cast of the 
hand, the sleeve of the person operated on should be rolled up, 
and a towel twisted round it at the point at which the cast is to 
end. A little oil should be rubbed over the skin. Asa cast shew- 
ing one side of the hand will generally be all that is required, the 
mould can be made ina single piece. A soft pillow should be pro- 
vided, a towel spread over it, and on that a newspaper. With a 
little arrangement, the pillow can so far be made to accommodate 
itself to the form of the hand, and will so rise round it as to leave no 
openings beneath ; for if openings are left the plaster will run into 
them, and there will then be a difficulty in getting the mould away. 
The mould can then be made in the usual manner. The hand 
must, of course, be kept Zer/ect/y stz7// till the plaster has set, or the 
work will be spoiled ; after it has set, it will be still of necessity till 
the mould has been removed. When the mould is finished, the 
hand can be lifted from the pillow; the paper wil! prevent the 
plaster from sticking to the towel. Any little tongues of plaster 
which may have found their way under the fingers can be cut away 
with the scraper, and the hand will be released without difficulty. 
When all is finished and the mould clipped away, the operator can 
scarcely fail to be pleased with the result of his labors. Ever 
fold of skin and line and marking will be seen reproduced wit 


the most microscopic fidelity. Both sides may be moulded if de- 
sired, and the hand reproduced in the round instead of in relief, 
by making a second half tothe mould. 





PREPARING COLOR FOR TEXTILE DESIGNS. 


SiR: Will you please inform me how the vermilion 
used by designers on textile paper is prepared ? 
H. P., Newburyport, Mass. 


Our correspondent is not sufficiently explicit for us to be certain 
of his meaning, but he probably wants to know how to mix the 
dry powder or gouache color to the proper consistency for paint- 
ing. To do this, let him place a small quantity of the dry powder 
color on a glass slab (say om one teaspoonful to one tablespoon- 
ful, according to the space he has to cover), and to it add just 
sufficient water to moisten it so that it may be ground on the slab 
bya palette knife. It must be ground until perfectly smooth and 
creamy ; then there should be added sufficient medium (or thick 
gum-arabic water) to cause the paint to adhere to the paper. To 
determine the proper quantity, a brushful must be painted ona 
piece of paper and allowed to become thoroughly dry. When dry, 
rub the paint with the finger, and if it comes off in a dry powder 
add more medium. Repeat this process until sufficient medium 
is added to hold the paint firmly tothe paper. When painted the 
paint should have a soft velvety appearance, but should not come 
off on the finger when rubbed. 





MARIE .BASHKIRTSEFF’S RIVAL. 


Sir: I think it would interest your other readers, in 
common with myself, to know if thepicture in the May number 
of The Art Amateur is by Mdlle. Breslau, the artist of whom 
Marie Bashkirtseff was so jealous, and towhom she makes such 
constant allusion in her journal. Will you kindly state if such is 
the case ? Z. DE L. S., Rutland, Vt. 


It is; and Mdlle. Breslau promises, by the success she has 
already achieved as an artist, to justify the opinion formed of her 
talent by her fellow-pupil and rival. 


WOOD-CARVING HINTS. 
H. G. A., Trenton, N. J.—(1) The wood-carving de- 


signs for the upper panels of a screen in course of publication in 
the supplement page of the magazine can be enlarged to suit in- 
dividual requirements by means of the pantagraph. (2) It is cer- 
tainly advisable to cover the back of a painted canvas panel for a 
screen. (3) Our space will not admit of our complying with your 
other requests. 


S. T., Pittsfield, Mass.—When a design is to be 
lowered, the carving is done on the wood in the condition it leaves 
the cabinet-maker’s bench. The cabinet-maker should be re- 
minded not to use sand-paper, but the scraper, to make his work 
smooth. Sand-paper used on wood dulls and spoils the edge of 
the carver’s tools. When the design is transferred to the wood, 
lower with a narrow chise! or flat gouge, according to the outline 
of the design. The learner should be cautioned against driving 
his chisel too deeply into the wood in outlining, especially when 
thin stems are being cut. Handle the chisel vertically and give a 
light tap or two ; then, slanting the tool, cut out an angular chip. 
This is called a relieving cut, as it enables a tool to cut still deeper 
without wedging and pressing too hard against the leaf or stem, 
and perhaps breaking it off. 


B. J., Pittsfield, Mass.—For a first attempt try a panel 
of well-seasoned inch walnut, about two feet long and about ten 
inches wide. See that the wood is of fine, even grain; let a 
carpenter dress it on both sides. Keep your tools slipped through 
little strips of leather tacked against the wall back of your work- 
ing bench. A wooden vise, as on a carpenter’s bench, is useful. 
Of course carving may be done by clamping the work to an or- 
dinary table, but it will be found fatiguing, being too high for 
sitting and too low for standing. You will need a high stool, to 
bring you to the height of the bench when seated. The work 
must be firmly fastened to the bench ; wooden hand-screws, such 
as used by carpenters, are good. More easily managed, and just 
as serviceable, since, no matter how large a piece of furniture 
may be attempted, only one piece of wood is carved at a time, 
are the ordinary iron carriage clamps, which can be procured at 
any hardware store at a cost of fifty to seventy-five cents. It is 
better to get two of these, as one will sometimes need two in 
working on a long panel; get clamps that will take in not less 
than four inches of wood, to include thickness of bench and of 
working panel, and get the ‘‘adjustable” screw, which will fit 
itself to and hold a curved surface. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 
Mrs. L. H., Hagerstown, Md. (1) Firers never take 


any responsibility in firing china. There may be a flaw in the 
article which is only discovered in the firing. (2) Write to Miss 
M. T. Wynne for other particulars, 


Str: I have tinted six pieces of French china in 
capucine red. Four were retinted and refired. The color 
rubbed off all the pieces as easily as if they had not been fired at 
all, though there was a good glazeonthem. I used, intinting, fat 
oil and lavender oil. I have had no trouble with any other color. 
Can you tell me what is wrong ? ; 

A SUBSCRIBER, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


The result you describe was probably due to too hard a firing. 


CHINA, Newark, N. J.—Natural gas can be used suc- 
cessfully in firing china in the studio china kiln; but with gaso- 


line or charcoal the kiln is said to work equally well. Send to 
F. A. Wilke, Richmond, Ind., for his circular, which gives all 
the particulars you ask for. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
Mrs. A. B., La Porte, Ind.—Fresh spirits of turpen- 


tine, used as a medium with oil paints, will fix the paint on linen 
or other fabrics as far as any medium will. 


S. T., Brooklyn.—Lacquer for brass may be had of 
the Fred’k Crane Chemical Co., Short Hills, N. J. Write to 
them for their circular. 


ARTIST: The Winsor & Newton’s single-primed can- 
vas is perhaps most used by our artists, but some canvases of 
American make are equally good. (2) When beginning a picture, 
it is well to put the paint on heavily. Use Devoe’s poppy oil with 
the colors as a medium. 

L. C., Tuscola, Ill., (1) will find the desired informa- 
tion regarding our charges for ‘‘ such criticism of paintings as 
those in the April number of the magazine,” under the heading, 
‘* Bureau of Criticism and Information.’’ (2) The opening of 
the Fall Exhibition of the New York National Academy of De- 
sign takes place in October. Pictures sent for exhibition should 
be framed, but should be without glass or shadow-box. By ap- 
plication to Mr. Richards, the secretary, a circular may be had 
containing all necessary information, . 


HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 


THERE is undoubtedly a growing appreciation among 
housekeepers for the straw mattings which, as summer floor 
coverings, cannot be surpassed, Although those of Japanese 
manufacture are more finely woven, it is claimed that the Canton 
mattings are the more durable. These come in ‘‘ solid” colors, 
small checks and large plaids. A new kind of matting was in- 
troduced last season, which is made with a warp of cord, and 
which must necessarily be stronger than that composed entirely 
of straw. This is of American manufacture, and may be found 
in a variety of figures and colorings at 45 centsa yard. It is gen- 
erally admitted that those woven in small figures wear much long- 
er than the larger designs. When winter comes it is not neces- 
sary to take up bedroom mattings and put down carpets. The 
addition of a few fur or woollen rugs will give all the warmth 
needed, and the room may be kept much cleaner than is possible 
when carpets are used. Carpets absorb the dust, while with mat- 
tings most of it remains on the surface and may be removed with 
a damp cloth or a brush. 


BAMBOO, always suggestive of summer coolness and 
lightness, is used for many pieces of furniture. Tables of a size 
suitable for halls are $4 and $5, and small chairs are about the 
same price ; odd little curved benches cost about $3. Teak wood 
is somewhat cheaper than formerly ; good-sized teapoys simply 
carved are sold for $5.90. Handsome Calcutta chairs of cane 
and bamboo combined are $10. They are beautifully made, and 
of graceful, comfortable shapes, The price is not exorbitant, 
At Vantine’s, Oriental rush, cane and bamboo furniture may be 
found at very low prices. Bamboo and reed sidaries or porch 
curtains are seen there in various sizes ; they are sold with tackle 
ready to hang them up; they are quite inexpensive. At the same 
place may be found those capital Calcutta water-coolers (price, 
$1.50), which will keep cracked ice twelve hours—no small con- 
sideration, with ice at $1 a hundredweight. The Nakoza water- 
bottles, used in the East for keeping water cool and pure, may 
be bought from 50 cents to $2.50, 


AT Chadwick’s there is a delightful array of Portu- 
guese and Spanish cheap modern pottery, which, with its rich 
colors and good forms, afford splendid opportunities for decora- 
tion at a small outlay. For country houses these water pitchers, 
bowls and vases are just the thing to brighten up a sombre room, 
and some of the smaller pieces look quite appropriate on the 
breakfast table. 


NEW CHINA FOR DECORATING. 


A LARGE cream jug, also in Belleek, covered with 
small but deep circular indentations which give it a glittering ap- 
pearance, calls for notice. It costs $3, but it is very strong on ac- 
count of the extra thickness necessitated by the indentations. 

A sugar-bowl shaped to represent a bag drawn in with cord and 
tassels costs $1.25. A quaint teapot to hold about six small cups 
is made in exactly the shape of the round Japanese teapot. The 
handle is, however, peculiar: it crosses over the top like a tea- 
kettle, but from the centre of it springs a second handle, which 
reaches half way down the back of the teapot. Price, $1.75. 

A simple and elegant tea-cup and saucer in French china (price, 
95 cents) is of a useful size—between an afternoon teacup anda 
breakfast cup—suitable for ‘‘ bouillon ;” it has a cover to keep the 
contents hot. Two beautiful sets, consisting of five pieces in ad- 
dition to the tray, cost each $10.50. One, composed entirely of 
shells, is called the ‘‘ Mercedes” set ; the other resembles crumpled 
paper more than anything else. Oblong trays or dishes to hold a 
three-quart brick of ice are made to look as if a plain doily had 
been laid over the dish. They cost $2.50, and plates to match are 
85 cents each. Very sirong trays of similar shape (8x14 inches), 
with crinkled edges, cost $3.50. It would seem not easy to break 
them. 

Two remarkably cheap new plates come in good French china. 
One is the size of a small dinner plate, and would likewise serve 
for dessert or fruit—it has slightly waved edges and no shoulder ; 
the other, more suited for a tea-plate, has a shoulder with a double 
festooned edge ; prices respectively, 45 cents and 35 cents. A 
more expensive plate ($1.25) for fruit or tea has an open edge 
divided at intervals with raised medallions. 

An exquisitely dainty candy box admirably suited for tasteful 
decoration comes in three sizes, the largest seven inches in di- 
ameter, the smaller ones six and five inches respectively. They 
stand only about one and three quarter inches high. The lid, 
which has a fluted edge, is the full depth of the box, and so com- 
pletely covers it. Across the top is the exact representation of a 
crossed ribbon, just as though the lid were tied on with it; this 
divides the space for decoration into four sections, a pretty raised 
bow forming the centre, the cross loop making the handle. Prices 
for the three sizes, $1.75, $1.50 and $1.25. Another covered candy 
box ($1.15), square form with rounded corners and divided into 
panels, is of Dresden pattern, suitable for tiny sprays of flowers. 

An open box to hold about one pound of candy is made like an 
oblong basket with a handle. Price, $1.50. 

An oblong lunch plate with a handle (40 cents) is a combina- 
tion of a saucer to hold a cup and a semicircular space fora 
sandwich or cake. 

Pretty little slippers with bows, to hold flowers, cost $1.50, 
and imitation opera glasses ($1.95) are made bouquet holders. 

A handsome cachepot in fine Limoges ware costs $3.50 ; it has 
for a handle on each side an elephant’s head. 

A little cigar stand comdined with a match-box in the shape of 
a tulip costs 45 cents; the base is corrugated for the striking of 
matches. Mounted on a tobacco jar, it costs $1.25. 





BUREAU OF CRITICISM AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—zof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail, 
giving criticism, instructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 





SCALE OF CHARGES: 
Price for criticism of single drawings 
For each additional one in the same lot 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
water-colors) 
Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1.00 
N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 


All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. 
All fees must be paid in advance, 








